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THE WEEK. 


eo 


THE political situation has dis- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: tinctly improved during the week. 
AT HOME. The active obstruction to the Bud- 
get Bill which was organised by 
Lord Salisbury practically collapsed early in the 
week, the fact being that the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons had discovered the 
danger they ran in opposing a financial measure 
which meets with the hearty approval of the 
majority even of their own party. Still, the un- 
blushing use of obstruction for the purpose of 
delaying the progress of all legislation made it 
absolutely necessary that Ministers should persist 
in their determination to ask for the whole time 
of the House for the prosecution of Government 
measures. They made this demand on Thursday, 
and, although the Opposition strongly objected to 
it, Mr. Balfour was wise enough not to meet Sir 
William Harcourt’s proposal with a direct negative. 
The House, by a majority of seventeen, assented to 
the Ministerial proposal; and, for the remainder of 
the session, Parliament will practically be occupied 
with Government business alone. 





MINISTERS have thus gained a very decided 
victory in the battle against their opponents. The 
Budget Bill, it may be assumed, is now safe; andif 
we had got nothing but this great measure of fiscal 
reform from the present Government we should 
have every reason to rejoice at the result of the 
last General: Election. But though the Bill itself 
is safe it will require time, even under the rule 
adopted on Thursday, to discuss it. The question 
to be settled is what is to be done with the re- 
mainder of the session after the Budget Bill has 
been disposed of. Sir William Harcourt very wisely 
refused on Thursday to commit himself to any 
explicit statement on this point. The Registration 
Bill has precedence, and it ought certainly to 
be sent to the House of Lords with as little 
delay as possible. Whether anything more can 
be done before the prorogation remains to be 
seen. Members of Parliament are, after all, only 
creatures of flesh and blood, and it would be cruel to 
call upon them this year to repeat the unexampled 
labours of last year. Still, they may do something 
to redeem their more urgent pledges before the 
session closes. The Evicted Tenants Bill isa measure 
to which they are in honour committed, and we 
earnestly hope that they will not separate before 
having carried it. As for the Welsh Disestablish- 





ment Bill, with which we happen ourselves to be in 
absolute agreement, its fate must depend upon 
circumstances. Everybody knows that it has not 
the faintest chance of becoming law under present 
circumstances. But if a renewed vote of the House 
of Commons affirming the principle of the measure 
can be carried, this also ought to be included in the 
work of the session. 





POLITICAL interest is now beginning to centre itself 
upon the approaching conference at Leeds on the 
House of Lords. It is not too much to say that the 
political future, for the next half-dozen years at all 
events, depends upon the result of the campaign 
which is to be formally opened at this Leeds con- 
ference. So much depends upon it that we earnestly 
hope that the Liberal leaders, not merely in London 
and Leeds, but in all the constituencies of Great 
Britain, will put forth every possible effort in order 
to make the conference as successful as possible. 
Its importance cannot be exaggerated, and it 
would be a calamity to the Liberal party if it 
were not to prove a striking and unmistakable 
success. Lord Salisbury, in a speech delivered at 
a City dinner last Tuesday, has unquestionably 
done something to promote the objects which the 
conference is intended to serve. He has boldly cast 
aside the argument in favour of the House of Lords 
which is based upon its supposed uses as a bulwark 
against a sudden impulse of national feeling, and has 
claimed that the true function of the hereditary 
Chamber is to sit in judgment not so much upon the 
acts as upon the motives of the House of Commons. 
Its real business, he maintains, is to decide whether 
any measure it may adopt has been carried by means 
of what he calls “ Parliamentary intrigue,” or repre- 
sents—in the opinion of the Peers—the true feeling 
of the representative Chamber. It is with this pre- 
posterous and arrogant claim on behalf of the titled 
House that the Leeds conference will have to deal. 





In speaking elsewhere of the progress of the 
Finance Bill through Committee we have remarked 
that the forces of the Opposition are only limited in 
outward semblance, and not upon any ground of 
principle or policy. The amendment to leave out the 
word “ principal,” in the phrase directing the duty to 
be levied “ upon the principal value of all property, 


_real and personal, settled and not settled,” may be 


instanced. It obtained the unanimous support of 
the Unionists, but it was supported for the most 
contradictory reasons, and only after a special 
appeal by Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Ambrose absurdly 
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desired to make the value “ annual” value, by which 
we suppose he would wish to tax shares worth, at 
market price, £2,000, in a gold mine yielding ten per 
cent., as much as shares worth £4,000 yielding five per 
cent. in De Beers debentures, or as much as £8,000 in 
the British 2} per cents. Mr. Balfour wished to make 
the annual value only the test in the case of settled pro- 
perty,and in this Mr.Chamberlain agreed. Mr. Bartley 
was quite in favour of taxing the principal value in 
all cases, but, with an exquisite sensibility for the 
proprieties of parliamentary drafting, he believed 
the House could the better tax principal value by 
leaving out the word principal, and speaking only of 
“value.” Thus his conscience allowed him to vote 
with his party. And this example is only one of 
many. 


Tue fate of the Bill for the further prevention of 
cruelty to children is only another proof, if any were 
needed, of the necessity of Home Rule for Ireland, 
if not for the other component parts of the United 
Kingdom as well. There would have been ample time 
to make satisfactory progress both with that Bill and 
the next, but unfortunately the latter happened to 
be the Bill for the repeal of the Coercion Act which 
passed its second reading so triumphantly some 
weeks ago. So, as the Conservatives are de- 
termined that Coercion shall be perpetual, Sir 
Richard Webster, and Mr. James Lowther, and Mr. 
Bartley and their associates talked on with lament- 
able lack of compression until it was clear that they 
meant to take up the whole afternoon. Then, of 
course, the Irish members had their revenge and 
effectually shattered the prospects of the Cruelty to 
Children Bill by talking it out. We cannot blame 
them; we only hope that the large body of inde- 
pendent philanthropists who do not ordinarily pay 
much attention to party politics will learn a lesson 
from the defeat of their hopes, and help the Liberal 
party in that task of improvement of the legislative 
machinery which certain impatient spirits think 
proper to ridicule. 


In discussing the decline of litigation last week, 
we expressed the opinion that some changes in the 
law of evidence were necessary to suit business men 
in these busy times, We find that the Lord Chan- 
cellor was already at work in the same direction. 
The Supreme Court of Judicature (Procedure) Bill, 
which has come down from the House of Lords, 
besides making interlocutory appeals in the Queen’s 
Bench Division go (as in the Chancery Division) 
direct to the Court of Appeal, and otherwise limiting 
appeals, gives power by rules of court “ to regulate 
the means by which particular facts may be proved ” 
in certain cases. It is a small beginning of a new 
branch of legal reform, to the need for which we 
were the first to call attention in the press. 


THE new scheme of the Charity Commission affect- 
ing St. Paul’s School certainly deserves all the atten- 
tion which the friends of the school are attempting to 
secure that it shall obtain. At present the school 
receives about £10,000 a year from the Colet estate, 
and so is enabled to make both ends meet. The 
scheme reduces this to a fixed grant of £8,000, so 
that the balance of £2,000 must be provided under 
it either by economies, which are not practicable to 
any great extent, or by raising the boys’ fees from a 
little over £24 to £30 per annum, which is the full 
amount allowed under the scheme. Now, though 
the buildings are comparatively new, the expendi- 
ture on repairs has always been very heavy, and will 
continue to be so for some years; the rates amount 
to £2,000 a year, and that is not an item likely to 
decrease; it is apprehended that the exhibition 
fand, at present provided from another source, will 
shortly have to be supplemented from the Colet 





estate, and the professional men and City men, of 
whose sons the school is chiefly composed, are 
suffering so severely from the present depression 
that even a relatively small increase in the fees will 
certainly mean a great diminution of numbers. 
At other London schools, we believe, the num- 
bers are decreasing without any such stimulus. 
That will certainly increase working expenses 
in proportion, and the prosperity of a_ great 
school is so liable to fluctuations in any case 
that it is a pity to diminish it by artificial means. 
St. Paul’s is in many respects the most efficient 
school in England. Certainly it is the first of those 
great day-schools which supply such an urgent need 
in our large towns. Why should its prosperity be 
injured for the sake of a possible benefit to secondary 
education, urgent though that need may also be? 
Higher education in England has never yet been 
self-supporting, and if it were expected to be so it 
would not exist at all. The present is hardly a suit- 
able time to take any steps in the direction of so 
ruinous an experiment. 


THE Ministerial crisis in France has ter- 
minated in the way we hoped last week. 
Three Radicals in succession were asked 
to form a Ministry—one of them, M. Bourgeois, no 
less than thrice—but each declined, to the great 
indignation of their party, but for the obvious 
reason that they could not possibly have secured a 
stable following for any length of time. Eighty of 
that following would have been Socialist or semi- 
Socialist, and one cannot imagine M. Brisson or M. 
Bourgeois, or any other responsible leader, submit- 
ting to their exigencies for a week. Accordingly, M 
Dupuy, with commendable forgetfulness of his 
own comfort, has descended from the Presidential 
Chair in the Chamber and formed a “ Ministry 
of Conciliation ’’—so we are told, and the Ministerial 
declaration in the Chamber on Thursday justifies 
the appellation. But, on the whole, it is very 
little less Conservative than its predecessor, though 
it may be more cautious in its expression of its 
views. It is a curiously youthful Ministry; three 
of its members are under forty, one of them only 
thirty-two, and the Premier himself is only forty- 
two. There are at least three journalists in it, and 
the Foreign Minister has been a permanent official. 
To us at this juncture the Colonial Minister, M. 
Delcassé, is the chief element of interest. He is 
young, a journalist, and said to be popular; but in 
view of the difficulty caused in the Siamese negotia- 
tions last year by the presence of so many men who 
were unknown in England in the then Ministry, we 
cannot but feel that he has a difficult task before 
him in relation to this country. 


ABROAD. 


Paris has this week been suffering from, or 
enjoying, a repetition of the great melinite scare of 
two years ago. M. Turpin—a disappointed inventor 
with the characteristics of his class, who attempted 
(and failed) to sell the secret of that invention, of 
which he claimed to be the author, to foreign Powers 
—having invented, it was said, two new weapons 
of war of the most Jules-Vernesque description, had 
had them refused by the French War Office, and 
had then sold them to the German Government. The 
War Minister had not much difficulty on Thursday in 
defending his action in the Chamber and obtaining its 
approval, on the double ground that M. Turpio had 
not been directly refused, and that he was not 
worthy of confidence. M. Turpin declares that his 
new engine will be purchaseable by all nations, that 
it will be so destructive as to put a stop to war 
altogether, and that it is “ based on the properties 
of liquefied gas.” In other words, according to a 
scientific authority in the Temps, it would only be a 
huge air-gun with its essential defects indefinitely 
multiplied. Moreover, it has been invented before 
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and has failed. The incident is admirably suited to 
the purposes of Boulevard journalism, but M. Turpin 
is not to be taken seriously. 





For nearly a fortnight the Italian Chamber 
has been discussing the financial proposals of 
the Ministry. Eighty members have signified 
their desires to take part in the debate: but its 
end has been somewhat accelerated by the vote 
of Wednesday—taken somewhat earlier than was 
expected—to pass, if we may translate rather 
loosely, from the Second Reading stage to Com- 
mittee. It will now be an easy matter for Signor 
Crispi to play off one group against another and 
carry the scheme—except, perhaps, the reduction of 
interest on the debt. Signor Sonnino wound up 
the general debate by a speech which was re- 
assuring rather than, as had been prophesied, 
alarmist, and which promised an income tax in 
the near future, and further economies when the 
Government had the full powers which it seeks. 
The fact is, the Chamber has little or no cohesion, 
and, as we prophesied, it will end by giving the 
Government what it asks. Whether the country 
will do likewise is another matter. 


THE debate has been marked by at least two 
notable speeches. Signor Luzzatti, an ex-Minister 
and one of the ablest of Italian financiers, has 
strongly condemned the reduction of Rente, and 
suggested “mild” taxes (of very various nature) 
rather than the “harsh” taxes of the Government 
scheme, and extensive reforms in the Civil Service— 
which are exactly what Signor Crispi proposes to 
effect with his dictatorial powers. The speech is 
said to have drawn congratulations from “ the very 
highest quarters,” and to be in essence a bid for the 
next vacancy in the Premiership. On Wednesday 
again, Signor Carmine gave some figures that are 
worth quoting: Of the national income, taxation 
takes in Belgium, 6 per cent. ; in England, 8 per cent. ; 
in France, 11 per cent.; in Italy, 21 per cent. The 
purely unproductive expenditure (on army, navy, 
and interest on debt) is in Italy 12 per cent. of the 
total Government expenditure; in France it is only 
7 per cent.; in England only 4 per cent. And prob- 
ably Signor Carmine has over-estimated the national 
income of Italy. 





THE sentences passed by the Palermo court-martial 
on Signor de Felice, the leader of the Sicilian “ revo- 
lutionists,” and his comrades are even worse than that 
on Signor di Molinari for his share in the outbreak at 
Carrara. <A sentence of eighteen years’ solitary con- 
finement, after a case for the prosecution which even 
the promoters of the late Mr. Pigott would have hesi- 
tated to produce, and with an informer who retracted 
his evidence in open court, ought to touch the seared 
conscience even of an Italian politician. In the 
Molinari case, the Court of Appeal decided that 
the courts-martial now sitting are not com- 
petent to deal with matters anterior to the pro- 
clamation of the state of siege. The sentence was 
accordingly quashed, and-a milder punishment in- 
flicted after a second trial. There can be no doubt 
that the Sicilian court-martial laid itself open to the 
same objection, but, perhaps, before any appeal can 
be heard, Signor Crispi will have got his dictatorial 
powers, and used them to reform, and pack, the Court 
of Appeal. It will beinteresting meanwhile to see what 
will come of the movement to put forward de Felice 
as a candidate at the municipal elections throughout 
Italy. It will be a mere demonstration, of course, 
but it may be impressive nevertheless. On hearing 
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of the sentence, the deputies of the Extreme Left 
sent him a telegram of sympathy. 





WHETHER, as was reported yesterday morning, 
the Hungarian Premier has really tendered his resig- 
nation or net,it would seem that the conflict over com- 
pulsory civil marriage is likely to be settled eventually 
by a compromise, after all. The Emperor-King evi- 
dently shrinks from the extreme measures, such as the 
wholesale creation of life-peers, which have been so 
confidently prophesied, and inclines to some solution 
such as that belated proposal of optional civil 
marriage which we noticed a fortnight ago. Perhaps, 
indeed, the Clericals will have to content themselves 
with less. In Germany, the civil functionary is re- 
quired, after performing the marriage ceremony, to 
remind the newly-wedded pair that it is also their 
duty to seek the sanction of religion to their union. 
Possibly, it is thought, the Clericals may be content 
with this—an invention, by the way, of the Emperor 
Wilhelm I. If so, they will be very easily satisfied. 
We believe, as we said last week, that nothing short 
of universal compulsory civil marriage will satisfy 
the eager Liberal politicians who have been firmly 
believing that they had already won a victory over 
the Church, or, what is more important, will enable 
the existing law as to the respective creeds of the 
children of mixed marriages to be duly carried out. 
But a compromise will assuredly encounter fewer 
difficulties in the rural districts and among the non- 
Magyar populations than the measure—drastic for 
Hungary, though already the law in France and 
Belgium—which has thrice passed the Lower House. 
And in view of the Roumanian agitation, it is a pity 
to make a new grievance for the extra-Parliamentary 
populations. The Treaty of Commerce with Russia, 
moreover, has still to be approved by the Chambers, 
and it would be a pity to delay or endanger it. 


Or course, if Dr. Wekerlé has really resigned, 
and the Emperor-King continues to hesitate, there 
will no doubt be a tremendous outburst of indig- 
nation in Parliamentary circles against the Austrian 
connection. Then the monarch will have to rest on 
the non-Magyar population, which will be an ex- 
cellent thing for them, at any rate. 





Tue leaders of the Hungarian Roumanians—who 
were charged, be it remembered, with circulating 
and presenting to the Emperor-King a petition 
which questioned the validity of the union of 
Transylvania with Hungary — were convicted last 
Saturday, with the exception of three, of illegally 
circulating it, and sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment varying from eight months to two, three, and 
even five years. The trial, as we said last week, 
appears to have been conducted with gross unfairness 
—if appearances are deceptive it is the fault of the 
local authorities with their censorship of the tele- 
grams—and the sentences are monstrous. Imagine 
an Irishman, even under the most Coercionist 
of Governments, sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment for criticising the Act of Union! The 
accused denounced the jury—which was exclusively 
Magyar—defied the court, and generally conducted 
themselves in the manner proper to patriots on their 
trial. The proceedings have been followed with 
intense interest at Bucharest, and Signor Imbriani, 
the valiant champion of the rights of the Italian- 


speaking population of Trieste, has done his best to. 


draw attention to them in the Italian Parliament, 
but of course without success. This is one of the 
minor inconveniences of the Triple Alliance. The 
elaborate military precautions taken by the Hun- 
garian Government, and the enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions with which the oppressed race has nevertheless 
greeted its champions, show that after all there is 
more spirit in them than has hitherto been apparent. 
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To-morrow the Swiss Federal Initiative will 
be at work for the second time in its brief history. 
Its first application, it will be remembered, was in 
the interest of the Anti-Semites against the Jewish 


method of slaughtering cattle. The second is a 
Socialist manceuvre—a trial of strength. The pro- 
posal on which a popular vote will be taken 
throughout Switzerland is to insert in the Consti- 
tution a formal recognition of the “ right of every 
citizen to labour”—in other words, to have re- 
munerative work, according to his capacities, 
provided for him, in default of any other em- 
ployer, by the Government. This principle—the 
basis of the famous Afeliers Nationaux of 1848 
—is, of course, the first step to Collectivism ; 
and both Houses of the Federal Legislature have 
unanimously recommended the rejection of the 
provision. So has at least one Cantonal Legislature 
(Vaud)—accompanying the recommendation by an 
elaborate exposition of its reasons. Of course, the 
proposal has no chance of passing, or even of obtain- 
ing a respectable number of votes, though great 
efforts are being made to capture the rural voter, 
and the petition, which is the necessary preliminary 
to the vote, obtained 52,000 signatures. It is most 
unfortunate for that eminently democratic institu- 
tion, the Federal Initiative, that its two first appli- 
cations should be so unfortunately chosen. 


We do not know what degree of importance to 
attach to the alleged discoveries of a widespread 
Nihilist conspiracy in Russia which have been astound- 
ing Europe for the last ten days. The conspiracy 
seems to be so widespread and to have had so many 
centres that it should, perhaps, rather be described 
as a great revolutionary movement, if half that is 
reported be true. Previous movements of the kind, 
unfortunately, have always had the contrary effect 
from what the terrorisers presumably intended. 
The reactionary tendencies of the present Czar, at any 
rate, require no further stimulus. This week we have 
had two striking instances: the curious letter to the 
Emperor of Austria communicated by the Times’ 
Paris correspondent, which laments the emancipation 
of the serfs as premature, and the astounding ukase 
dated May 18th, and made known to the world 
through the same paper on Monday, subordinating 
all official appointments to a Committee of Inspection 
like that which existed for a time under the Emperor 
Nicholas. It is said that this is motived by the dis- 


covery of gross irregularities, and we can well believe 
it. But the irregularities of a bureaucracy are often 
the sole means of tempering a despotism, and it is 
hard to see how a committee can exercise any 
effective control that will not be more ruinous than 
any ordinary degree of corruption. 


So far all is quiet in Servia, but the arrests of 
Radicals alleged to be implicated in the Cebinach 
plot against the dynasty continue, though outside 
Servia it is generally believed that that plot is merely 
a convenient pretext for getting rid of troublesome 
opponents. The young King has attempted some 
sort of justification of his action; and it is said that 
his father will shortly return to Paris. M. Pasich, 
however, lately ambassador at St. Petersburg and 
formerly the Radical Premier, is set free by the 
coup d'état to continue the struggle. On his arrival 
in Servia the resistance may take a more acute form. 





M. STAMBGLOFF'S resignation looks, at first sight, 
like an attempt to convince his Royal master that 
he is indispensable. It is alleged, however, in some 
quarters that the Princess’s influence is at the 
bottom of it; there are rumours, too, of a serious 
domestic scandal—but we did not know they were 
particular in Bulgaria, any more than in Roumania, 
in this respect—and it is certain that serious differ- 





ences have arisen between the indispensable ex- 
Premier and his colleagues, who desire less stringent 
methods of government now that the position of 
Bulgaria is secured. Moreover, the Prince com- 
plains, with perfect justice, that M. Stambeloff 
has been too independent, especially in effecting 
the recent settlement as to the Bulgarian bishoprics 
in Macedonia. Accordingly, an Opposition Ministry 
has been formed. How long it will last remains 
to be seen. Possibly it may divert from Servia 
some of the Panslavist energies which have 
been so active until a very recent period in the 
Balkan States, but for the present it probably 


strengthens the tendency to calm in Eastern 
Europe. 

On Thursday there was an election at 

LITERATURE, the French Academy tw fill the arm- 


etc. chairs left vacant by the death of M. 
Maxime Du Camp and M. Taine. For 
the former M. Paul Bourget was elected, and for the 
latter M. Albert Sorel, an essayist and critic. M. 
Bourget, with his art of subtle psychological analysis 
and his carefully chiselled, if somewhat undistin- 
guished, style, was clearly destined for the Academy, 
and, on the whole, is a choice which freshly justifies 
the reputation of that institution, in spite of all its 
critics may say, as a body which has been fairly 
representative of the best in French literature since 
the days of Richelieu. It must not be forgotten 
that M. Bourget is a philosopher even before he is a 
novelist; his works in psychological criticism were 
his first title to fame. M. Zola competed for both 
the vacant chairs, but, we are glad to see, received 
no votes. M. Zola’s candidature for the Academy 
has now reached the point at which it has become 
ridiculous, and exhibits only the limitations of his 
temperament. 


WE are asked to state that the “ Poetical Works” 
by the late Francis Adams, to which we referred 
in our issue of the 26th ult., are no longer in 
the hands of Messrs. Griffith & Farran, as there 
stated. They are now on sale with Mr. William 
Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. A volume of selections 
(as our reviewer suggested) is in course of prepara- 
tion, and may be published next year. 


A PORTRAIT of Dr. Garnett, Keeper of the Printed 
Books in the British Museum, has been etched by 
Mrs. J. W. Morris, and will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Ellis & Elvey. It is curious that Mrs. Morris, 
whose etchings have been exhibited from time to 
time in the Royal Academy, is the daughter of Mr. 
Bullen, the predecessor of Dr. Garnett in his office. 






Ir there are fewer Opera Houses in London than 
in any other of the great capitals of Europe, there 
are many more concert-rooms; and a musical statis- 
tician has calculated that during the last week or 
two concerts have been given in London at the rate 


of twelve a day. “That is a large number,” said 
Candide, in Voltaire’s tale, when he was told that 
the repertory of the French theatre included several 
hundred pieces; and the cynical Martini made pre- 
cisely the same remark when he heard that out of 
these hundreds of different works about a dozen 
were really good. In like manner it may be said 
that of the seventy concerts (more or less) given 
weekly in London at the very height of the season, 
only a few deserve serious consideration. The Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, like the Richter Concerts of a 
later period, are given at comparatively long 
intervals; and during the summer months the 
excellent concerts of the Crystal Palace are 
not given at all. Single-handed pianoforte concerts 
are, on the other hand, given at the rate of two or 
three a day, and on Monday last M. Raoul Pugno 
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and Mile. Clotilde Kleeberg, both from Paris, were 
playing at different halls almost within earshot of 
Madame Sophie Menter from Vienna. A few days 
earlier two other French pianists, Madame Roger- 
Miclos and M. Risler, were giving concerts simul- 
taneously. Indeed, in the excellence, as well as in 
the number of its pianists, France seems of late to 
have outstripped Germany. The pianists of the 
French school, as formed at the Conservatoire of 
Paris, have, undoubtedly, qualities of their own; 
and their reserve, their moderation, their calmness 
of demeanour, might well be imitated by the virtuosi 
of other lands. 





CoNCERTS by resident professors have been suffi- 
ciently numerous; and Mr. Kuhe’s Jubilee Concert— 
in commemoration of fifty years of artistic life 
accomplished in England—brought together many of 
the best vocalists and instrumentalists of the day, 
with Madame Albani and Madame Sophie Menter 
among them. An interesting délutante, Miss May 
Pinner, sang with good expression at a concert of 
her own, giving well-known songs by Mr. Cowen, 
Mr. Deacon, and Miss Hope Temple, besides a new 
one, alike tuneful and dramatic, by the Marquis 
de Leuville; and Miss Louise Phillips, at a concert 
organised by herself in conjunction with Mr. Alison 
Phillips, introduced a number of beautiful composi- 
tions—some for one voice others for two—by masters, 
ancient and modern, of Italian, German, French, and 
English nationality. If, then, for an entire week no 
novelty has been produced at the Royal Italian Opera, 
there has been no lack of activity among concert- 
givers, whose entertainments have often wanted 
nothing except audiences to make them thoroughly 
successful, 





IN a very interesting number of Natural Science 
Professor Titchener publishes a partial and pro- 
visional list of problems in experimental psychology, 
which are the subject of current investigations. 
The list comprises the problems of direct and indirect 
recognition, of fluctuations of attention, the modes 
of combination by fusion or association of conscious 
elements, memory, rhythm and subjective accentua- 
tion, the analytic psychology of the simple reaction, 
the psychological basis of visual ssthetics, the 
intensifying effect of attention (it is quite time some- 
one should rehabilitate that faculty, on which 
Wundt did so much promising work for Miinsterberg 
to destroy), apperceptive completion, the influence 
of visual upon tactile space, and mental fatigue. 
Professor Titchener succeeds at least in showing that 
experimental psychology is more than a science of 
sensation. It is unfortunate that the recent use of 
that term by Professor Miinsterberg, the leading light 
of the science in Germany just now, should have 
supplied old-fashioned metaphysicians with a fresh 
sneer at the new researches. No doubt the 
study of sensation proper is much easier than that 
of the emotions—indeed, for some part of the latter, 
it would be necessary to catch a great actress and 
make her go through the final scene of a tragedy 
in the laboratory under a specially-devised chrono- 
scope. But the more difficult province will be 
penetrated some day. But as there are, “at the 
lowest estimate, over 50,000 irresolvable qualities of 
sensation,” there is plenty of work for elementary 
students. 


Tae Hon. RopEN Noe had written 
OBITUARY. some volumes of poems of more than 
average merit, as well as a Life of Lord 
Byron. Dr. George Gumbleton was a law reporter 
of considerable ability and a learned writer on legal 
questions. Mr. B. H. Hodgson was a very eminent 
Oriental scholar, the founder, it has been said, of the 
scientific study of Buddhism, a great collector of 
MSS. and zoological specimens, and, what is un- 
common with collectors, a munificent donor of 
collections. 





LORD SALISBURY AND HIS ORDER. 





bik: SALISBURY’S speech on Tuesday may 
be regarded as a very useful contribution to 
the preliminary statement of the question with 
which the Leeds Conference has to deal. It was 
hardly a great speech in itself, but, at all events, it 
contained what is probably Lord Salisbury’s true 
version of the case for the House of Lords. And 
very amusing reading that version is. Hitherto we 
have been taught by the peers and their supporters 
that the use of a Second Chamber was to serve as a 
bulwark against some sudden tide or current of 
popular passion. This is the ground upon which,, 
in times past, the existence of the House of 
Lords has been defended by its friends. But 
this is not Lord Salisbury’s argument. He tells 
us frankly that the House of Lords is of no good 
for this particular purpose. It is quite unable, 
he declares, to oppose a bulwark to a current of 
popular passion. What, then, is its use? Accord- 
ing to the Tory leader, its real value is as a 
hindrance and a remedy to Parliamentary intrigue. 
By Parliamentary intrigue he means those bargains 
or understandings, which are so commor in Parlia- 
mentary history, by means of which a Government 
is enabled to unite all sections of its followers in 
support of a particular measure. In short, if 
Lord Salisbury had used the words “ Parlia- 
mentary mg ” instead of “ Parliamentary 
intrigue ’’—which is, at best, a misleading phrase 
—he would have more accurately expressed 
his meaning. The business of the House of 
Lords, in his opinion, is not so much to deal 
with a measure on its merits, and to accept, reject, 
or amend it, according to its opinion of those merits, 
as to inquire into the history of the Bill during its 
passage through the House of Commons, and remove 
from it any clause which may have been introduced 
to meet the wishes or the objections of any particular 
section of the Lower House. As a mere matter of 
curiosity, we should like to see the Peers perform 
this function of theirs with regard to any particular 
Bill. It would be interesting to see how much of 
the measure was left after Lord Salisbury and his 
friends had struck out of it every clause and every 
line which, in their opinion, had been introduced 
in order to conciliate some special section of the 
majority in the representative chamber. It seems to 
us that, in most cases, after this process had been 
performed very little would be left of the Bill except 
the preamble; and in some instances even that 
would disappear. 

It is not, however, to the absurdity of the Tory 
leader’s theory regarding the House of Lords that 
we wish to draw special attention. That theory is 
not merely absurd, but wholly at variance with the 
spirit of the Constitution. It is clearly founded 
upon Lord Salisbury’s belief that the Peers are a 
superior order of mankind, absolutely free from 
those imperfections which attach to ordinary 
humanity. He evidently looks upon them as though 
they were a body of recording angels, able to pass an 
infallible judgment not only upon the acts, but upon 
the motives, of the House of Commons. This is the 
arrogant assumption which evidently underlies his 
speech. The Peers, it would seem, are entirely free 
from the vice of Parliamentary intrigue. They have no 
personal, or class, or sectional interests of their own 
to serve, and from the serene heights on which they 
dwell they can look with absolutely impartial and 
unimpassioned eyes upon the actions of their 
fellow-creatures. Was ever a statement of the 
case for the House of Lords set forth in a spirit 
more insolent? The insolence is probably un- 
intentional. Lord Salisbury has evidently not 
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stopped to analyse the theory by means of which 
he tries to justify the privileges of the ridiculous 
body of which he is a member. He does not see 
that in order to induce the English public to accept 
it he must, first of all, convince them that the Peers 
are a set of men superior not only in position and in 
privilege, but in wisdom and conscientiousness, to the 
members of the House of Commons. Nor has he, 
apparently, even a dim perception of the fact that 
he is ascribing to them a power which has hitherto 
been believed to lie outside the limits of human 
intelligence. They are to discuss and decide the 
legislative measures laid before them not in the light 
of their actual merits, but in that of the motives, 
real or supposed, of the members of Parliament who 
have carried those measures through the Lower 
House. We should be insulting the intelligence of 
our readers if we were to waste words in a further 
discussion of this monstrous suggestion. But the 
value of Lord Salisbury’s speech is incalculable. 
The great champion of the Peers has set up his 
defence of the order to which he belongs, and this is 
what it amounts to! 

The Leeds Conference, which, we are glad to see, 
has secured the blessing even of Mr. Labouchere, 
will have an easy task in demolishing a proposition 
as grotesque as the position of the House of Lords 
itself is. The real difficulties of the coming Con- 
ference will lie in the formulating of the practical 
steps which must be taken in order to carry out the 
policy it adopts. Thatit will pronounce emphatically 
against the veto of the Peers in its present shape is 
certain. No man who is a Liberal at heart can feel 
that veto to be other than an intolerable invasion of 
popular rights; and we imagine that there are very 
few Tories who would be willing to defend it. 
But how is its limitation or its practical aboli- 
tion to be effected? Upon this point we hear 
from some quarters, even in our own ranks, counsels 
of despair. The Peers, we are told, will never 
agree to any measure that reduces their absurd 
and indefensible privileges. The Queen, some say, 
would never consent to. a creation of new peers 
sufficient to pass a Reform Bill; and even if such a 
creation were to take place, the newly made peers 
would probably bolt into the enemy’s camp. We 
have a very great respect for some of those who are 
using these arguments in order to show the hopeless- 
ness of any attempt to remove the great anachronism 
from which our Constitution now suffers ; but happily 
it is not the way of the people of this country, when 
they are in earnest, when they have made up their 
minds to attempt a difficult task, to allow themselves 
to be daunted by the mere shadows of coming ob- 
stacles. If they had been of a temper so poor, and 
a courage so faint, where would have been the his- 
toric succession of constitutional victories which 
have made them what they now are, and have given 
to the English people their place in the van of 
political liberty? We, at least, shall never yield to 
the craven fear that a nation like ours, when it is once 
united in its determination to carry a great measure 
of reform, will allow any man, or any body of men, 
to stand between it and its goal. And here we can 
cite Lord Salisbury himself in support of that 
brighter faith to which we cling in opposition to the 
fears of others. For what does the Tory leader mean 
when he declares that he will not claim for the 
House of Lords the power of acting as a bulwark to a 
current of popular passion, save that he knows that, 
when the temper of the nation is once aroused, no 
Chamber, however illustrious or ancient, can stand 
against it? It is in this faith that the Leeds Con- 
ference must begin its work. It may rest assured 
that when once it has secured for its policy the 
approval of the people of the three kingdoms, it will 





not be by the House of Lords that any effectual 
resistance will be offered to the success of that 
policy. 








A WORD OF WARNING. 





HIS is a favourable moment to give some heed 
to an aspect of the situation about which Mr. 
Morley felt it right to utter a word of warning last 
week, The panic-mongers have subsided for the 
time being. The obstruction to the Budget is 
breaking down shamefacedly. The Government, by 
seizing the Wednesdays and Fridays, a step of which 
Closure is the corollary, shows that it means business, 
and that we are in for a spell of determined work. 
The Budget, the Registration Bill, the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, and, if possible, the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill, may be got through the House 
of Commons. Of these measures, the two really 
urgent ones are the Budget and the Evicted 
Tenants Bill. The latter not only ought to be 
got through, but there is a prospect, if it be pressed, 
that it may be accepted by the House of Lords. 

Mr. Morley’s warning was to the effect that we 
may be in danger of overlooking Ireland a little 
more than is expedient. He had been dwelling in 
his Newcastle speech on the success and peace which 
had, so far, marked his rule in Ireland, but there 
was, he said, a danger in this—the old danger “ that 
when Ireland is reduced to quietude and tranquillity, 
England may forget Ireland.” He asked that there 
should be no mistake as to the condition on which 
this tranquillity was obtained. “The condition is 
that there shall be no paltering with the Irish 
demands.’ To refuse to put Home Rule in the fore- 
front of the Liberal programme would not only 
be a gross failure of statesmanship and an act of 
perfidy, but it would break up the Liberal party, 
“shatter it from without and within.” A pastor 
from the Southern States in the pre-Abolition period 
once lamented to a brother clergyman in the North 
the introduction of the anti-slavery question because 
the views of their section had been getting on 
so well before. “Getting on!” cried his brother 
minister; “‘ what is the use of getting your vessel 
on when you have thrown overboard both captain 
and cargo?” To this parable Mr. Morley attached 
the moral that the Liberal party would make no 
effective progress with its own, its British reforms, 
“until we have been true to our own principles 
in respect to Ireland.” He pleaded, therefore, on 
every ground—Imperial interests, Parliamentary in- 
terests, party interests, as well as justice and honour 
—that we should give Ireland our “active atten- 
tion’ and our “ energetic friendship.” 

It would be both foolish and affected to pretend 
not to understand what Mr. Morley is aiming at in 
speaking like this. We think it is important that 
his warning should be treated very plainly. Indeed, 
it is a warning which, before Mr. Morley spoke, we 
had more than once given expression to ourselves. 
Of late the need for it has grown specially acute. 
Welsh excursions, Labour alarums, Socialists, 
Scotsmen, Teetotallers, Miners, London programme 
men—there has been a singular innings of all the 
shibboleths, during which the Irish question has 
seemed to have fallen, as it were, into a little neglect 
in a party which was sent into Parliament to settle 
the Irish question, and which is kept in power by 
Irish votes. We have seen in certain quarters 
Laodiceanism pass into impatience at the mention 
of Ireland, and impatience give way to total 
oblivion; and one may read yards of speeches 
and articles, in which clever persons will 


discuss programmes, advise the Government, and 
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arrange the future without a notion, apparently, 
in their wise minds that there is such a thing as an 
Irish question standing grim and large in their way. 
The phenomenon is, of course, an inevitable one. 
Burke used to say that in his day it was little less 
than a breach of order to mention Ireland in the 
British House of Commons, and the House of Com- 
mons at all times would like to have such a regula- 
tion among its Standing Orders. Only it has not yet 
adopted the essential preliminary condition. The 
proportion of those in the Liberal ranks who have 
been forgetting their bearings in this manner is 
extremely small, and their talk is mainly the result 
of thoughtlessness and incapacity to grasp steadily the 
weightier problems of statesmanship. But they have 
been having a rather noisy innings, and it is time to 
remind them of one or two plain facts. The Liberal 
party, for one thing, cannot contemplate twenty-four 
hours’ existence apart from Home Rule, which it 
has made one of its vital principles. There are 
happily those in its ranks, strange as it may appear 
to some persons, who regard the obligations of 
honour as sacred, and who would fracture the party 
to bits with disgust if it endeavoured even to tamper 
with its plighted faith. But it is less a question for 
the Liberal party than for Parliament. Periodically 
French politics are disarranged by the appearance 
of what is called the Red Spectre. The Irish Spectre 
plays in our politics a similar part, and it may loom 
into grisly view at any moment from too much neglect. 
For near eight years, since the adoption of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule policy, it has been the high privilege 
of Liberalism, if not to have laid it entirely, at least 
to have kept it from walking. To exorcise that spirit 
finally from the counsels and the life of this Empire, 
to end a feud which has poisoned its vital parts, to 
make peace between two nations and two peoples, to 
free Parliament from a paralysing incubus, to open 
for Great Britain as for Ireland a clear roadway for 
progress, to undo one of the worst wrongs and one 
of the most pernicious mistakes of history—Liberalism 
in all its career never had a mission greater or more 
inspiring. It is time that it raised its mind again to 
the level of this mighty task. Home Rule is not a 
secondary matter, to be disposed of off-hand, as if it 
were a Corporation Bill, or relegated, as some are 
shallow enough to think it might be, to the fag-end 
of a long, complacent programme. It is a tremendous 
reform, which it has taken the Liberal party eight 
years of effort, and the present generation of Irish- 
men fourteen years of strife and suffering and toil, 
to bring to a head. It will still require all our 
energies to save that labour from being lost. Some 
of these energies must be given in the present Parlia- 
ment, and, though it may appear a small matter, we 
think it necessary that they should be given to pass- 
ing an Evicted Tenants Bill. 

Notwithstanding the grateful words which certain 
Ministers have lately spoken of the services of the 
Irish members in helping to pass British reforms, 
and the references to the five-pound notes it costs 
them to come over and give a vote, it is probable 
that many do not realise the strain which circum- 
stances and the exigencies of the Government have 
combined to inflict upon the Irish representatives 
and their people. Sixpence a gallon on whiskey may 
seem a little thing, and afford neat material for 
brilliant journalistic sarcasm; but it is a big thing 
—an extra and, as it thinks, an undue tax upon its 
principal industry—in a country which, whether at 
the end of the eighteenth century or at the end of the 
nineteenth, gets its experience of British finance in the 
shape of what it deems unjust taxation. Big or little, 
this sixpence a gallon of an extra tax is so far the one 
piece of effective legislation which the Irish members 
are likely to carry home with them from the present 





Parliament. Welshmen and Englishmen have got 
a Local Government Act. Scotchmen have got 
their Grand Committee. The Brit'sh working 
classes and democracy at large have had a series 
of reforms carried out by administration through the 
Home Office, the Board of Trade, and the Education 
Department—reforms in the way of labour bureaus, 
factory inspection, protection of labour in dangerous 
trades, continuation schools, revision of the Education 
Code—of more practical value than even legislation 
could effect. The Irish members are now appealing 
to their countrymen for funds, and in their appeal they 
mention that, unless it is answered, they will find it 
impossible to continue attendance at Westminster 
during the rest of the session. While they have been 
waiting here month after month, passing British re- 
forms and keeping a Government of British reformers 
in power, they have been exhausting their own slender 
resources. It is almost possible that they have been 
too good-natured, and that their very good-nature has 
caused people to lose their sense of perspective, and 
is in some degree responsible for the thoughtless 
and ungrateful clamour of less urgent interests to 
which we have been treated of late. It is only 
because they have been allowed to forget that they 
cannot budge an inch as a party without Home Rule, 
or without the good will of their Irish colleagues, 
that we have seen so-called Liberals threatening to 
vote against the Evicted Tenants Bill and refusing 
to vote against Coercion. Even while Mr. Morley 
was speaking last week, a Liberal member was ex- 
plaining to his constituents that he would welcome 
a Redistribution of Seats Bill which would lessen 
the Irish representation by twenty members, on the 
ground that, “ while it would cost us some of our 
Irish allies, we should gain by the extinction of 
small Tory seats in England.” 

And while the Irish members have been under- 
going this strain in Parliament and enduring these 
contumelies, how is it with their people? The Irish 
peopleareliable to a congenital distrust of Parliament- 
ary agitation. It was Mr. Parnell who restored their 
faith in it after it had foundered amid the disillusions 
of the era of the Brass Band. There has since grown 
up a generation which has not had the experience of 
the breakdown of revolutionary methods in ’67, the 
experience on which the generation contemporary 
with Mr. Parnell was able to base its constitutional 
faith, Send back an Irish party from a Liberal 
Parliament with empty hands and with disloyal 
voices in the allied ranks behind them; send them 
back to these young men, to this population, so often 
deceived and contemned; to the evicted tenants still 
upon the roadside, watching their farms occupied by 
the grabber and the planter, subscriptions for their 
support exhausted, their patience utterly worn-out— 
and the prospect of Irish politics will not be such as 
the thinking man can contemplate with satisfaction. 
There are some who, deceived by a good harvest or 
two, flatter themselves with the thought of the 
emollient influence of successful agriculture, as 
people used to do thirty years ago, when Viceroys 
like Lord Carlisle were murmuring of flocks and 
herds and Ireland the pasture-farm of England, 
while the Fenian movement was preparing under 
their feet. Fenianism, it is well to note, had no 
backing from agrarian trouble, and had no stronger 
opposition from any classes in Ireland than it had 
from the farmers and the priests. The salvation of 
Ireland’s political future depends on strengthening 
the hands in every way possible of those who repre- 
sent her constitutional or Parliamentary cause; and 
that duty lies more especially upon the Liberal 


' party, for the sake of whose alliance it is open to 


their critics to say the Irish members sacrificed what 
used to be their invincible unity. 
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We trust others besides Liberals will give some 
consideration to these aspects of the Irish question. 
There is absolutely no escape from the problem. It 
will be with us in all its insistency after the General 
Election, and will interfere with our domestic pro- 
jects, whether they be those of the Socialist workman 
who, in the phrase of one of the profound political 
geniuses whom he follows, “don’t care a dump for 
Home Rule,” or of the Tory placeman who wants a 
long and easy time in office. If the Tories come 
back, they too must face it. They will either take up 
Home Rule as they did in 1885, in which case it will 
be a Home Rule Session da capo, or they will try 
repression ; in which case—with hope removed from 
the people, and anger and despair in its place—there 
will be the repetition of a ghastlier and an older 
chapter, and Parliament will not be the less pre- 
occupied with it. 








THE FINANCE BILL IN COMMITTEE. 


HE progress of Sir William Harcourt’s great 
Bill is in many ways eminently satisfactory. 
The Government majorities have been “ above 
normal.’’ On most important divisions some of the 
motley contingent who rallied against the Second 
Reading have thought it wiser either to vote with 
the Government or to stay away. Some urban 
Conservatives were afraid to vote against the 
principle of graduation. Mr. Redmond could not 
prevent his followers from supporting the essentially 
democratic provisions of the first clause. Mr. 
Courtney—without followers, it is true, but still in 
himself, with his many-sided mind, constituting 
something like a group—could not support Sir 
Richard Webster. Even when the Opposition 
voted solid, they did so only after careful ar- 
rangement and for the most diverse reasons. 
They have been all at sixes-and-sevens in their 
arguments, even when they managed to unite in the 
division lobby. The “fissiparous tendencies,” of 
which we heard so much a little while ago from 
certain candid and excited friends, turn out to be 
stronger in the ranks of the Opposition than in 
those of the Ministerialists. There is nothing sur- 
prising in all this. Any observer with a cool head 
could see that the diversity of opinion among 
Unionist speakers on the Second Reading did not 
promise united action in Committee. The first 
obstacle was the biggest in this Parliamentary race ; 
most of the other fences are varied by convenient 
gaps. Yet, though the course of events has been 
precisely as we expected, we cannot forbear to con- 
gratulate the Government on a strengthening of 
their position which—emphasised as it has been by 
the motion of Thursday evening, which places them 
in full command of the rest of the time of the 
Session—must have important effects upon public 
opinion. 

Another matter for congratulation may not ap- 
pear quite so obvious. We congratulate the Govern- 
ment on the obstructive tactics of their opponents. 
It must infinitely strengthen the hold of the Ministry 
on the House and the country to see the Opposition 
led by Mr. Gibson Bowles. Mr. Bowles was once a 
clerk at Somerset House, and really knows some- 
thing about the death duties. He gives out his 
inconsequent arguments with an air of consequence 
which is amusing to those who are not privileged to 
hear him often. But he is not a “ Heaven-sent 
leader,” and the man in the street, though he may 
bear no grudge against Mr. Bowles for his im- 
pudence and silliness, will not feel any very great 
respect for the Unionist party now that Mr. Bowles 
has assumed the functions of leadership with the 





apparent acquiescence of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain. On Thursday night last week, at half- 
past twelve, Sir William Harcourt, encouraged by 
the large majorities and the enthusiasm of his sup- 
porters, was ready to sit into the morning to get 
some business done. But Mr. Balfour intervened 
with an appeal which sounded reasonable. Let us, 
he said, dispose of the amendment under discussion, 
and then adjourn, so that we can approach with a 
fresh mind on Monday the important amendment of 
Sir Richard Webster. After the customary haggling, 
the Government consented, on the understanding that 
Sir Richard Webster’s amendment would be 
reached at the beginning of Monday’s sitting. Yet, 
when Monday came, the Opposition rose as a body 
to secure two hours to Colonel Lockwood to discuss 
the manufacture of cordite, and a whole page of 
amendments by Mr. Bowles, Mr. Hanbury, and 
Mr. Bartley had taken their place on the paper 
before the amendment of the ex-Attorney-General. 
It was not until Tuesday that the House 
reached the amendment which Mr. Balfour 
had used as a reason for adjournment on Thurs- 
day. No lobbyist has recorded the fact that 
he thought it his duty to protest against the 
rebellious subordinates who had made his under- 
taking as leader of the Conservative party of no 
effect. Yet he must feel that it is not good policy 
to allow his pledges to be broken, or to justify in the 
eyes of the country the taking of the time of the 
House and the other stringent measures of Parlia- 
mentary discipline which cannot be long delayed. 
When Sir Richard Webster’s amendment did 
come on, it proved to be very little better than Mr. 
Bowles’s. Sir William Harcourt graduates his duty 
according to the wealth of the testator. Sir Richard 
Webster would like to graduate it according to the 
amount received by the legatee. In other words, if 
he had been Chancellor of the Exchequer, and wished 
to provide an extra three millions for the Navy, he 
would have preferred a graduated legacy duty to a 
graduated estate duty. We are not prepared to say 
that, in the abstract, there is not a good deal to be 
said for the Conservative alternative. Sir William 
Harcourt probably shrank from it because he thought 
it too radical. It would have involved (in order to 
raise the necessary amount of money) an ascent by a 
much steeper gradient than suffices for the Estate Duty. 
The onlyson of the millionaire, who received the whole 
of his property, would have had to pay perhaps 16 per 
cent., instead of 8 per cent., so as to balance the loss 
to the revenue through the division of other millions 
among many sons. A good deal of sympathy was 
bestowed on the Duke of Westminster’s butler, who, 
as the Bill now stands, if he was left by his master 
£100 without any specific direction that the bequest 
should be free from estate and legacy duty, 
would get only £85 net. But the Duke would 
probably prefer to direct that his executors should 
ay the duty on the butler’s legacy rather than 
fet his successor in the title be mulcted in perhaps 
£2,000,000 ‘of duty. If Sir William Harcourt had 
adopted Sir Richard Webster’s proposal, the Dukes 
would have raged (with some reason) at the leveller’s 
attempt to force the division of great properties. 
They would have urged that the mushroom millionaire 
of the city, who had no great castle to keep up, and 
no social reasons for preferring primogeniture, would 
have been benefited to the injury of our old nobility, 
who must leave their successors enough to keep up 
their titles. They would have pictured Chatsworth 
as a ruin unless the State chose to take it over, like 
the Welsh cathedrals, as a national monument. Since 
the Code Napoléon no more revolutionary legal 
change has been c xere When one comes to think 
of it, Sir Richa ebster is a very dangerous man. 
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THE ANGLO-BELGIAN AGREEMENT. 





FTER the answers of Sir Edward Grey to Mr. 
Labouchere’s series of questions, there can 
hardly be further room for the misunderstanding with 
which for a few days the terms of the new Anglo- 
Belgian agreement were surrounded. We have leased 
to the Congo Free State a portion of territory in the 
basin of the Upper Nile, mainly west of the river, 
and running as far north as the borders of Fashoda, 
about the twelfth parallel. Roughly speaking, this 
is the reputedly rich province of Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
the back country of Uganda. In return for this 
the Free State leases to us a strip of country 
fifteen miles wide, running from Lake Albert 
Edward to Tanganyika, the lease including a port 
on the latter lake. This is the substance of the 
agreement. Our lease to the Congo Free State runs, 
as regards a small portion of the territory, during 
the lifetime of the King of the Belgians; and, as 
regards the larger portion, during such period as the 
Congo territories, “as an Independent State or as a 
Belgian Colony, remain under the Sovereignty of his 
Majesty or his successors.” France has a certain 
right of pre-emption over the Congo State—which may 
or may not be affected bya sort of subsequent mortgage 
to Belgium—but that right is in no way touched 
by this agreement. The lease technically has life only 
while the Congo territories remain under the Belgian 
king or his successors. Should France at any time 
pre-empt them and come into possession, the lease 
technically lapses and the ceded territory comes back 
tous, We say technically because, should the Congo 
State—by a long term of “ effective occupation,” by 
the struggles it may undertake to maintain its hold 
and advance civilisation against the opposition of 
the Dervishes, and by the interests it may plant— 
acquire a sort of tenant right in the territory, it 
may not prove so simple a matter to persuade it, 
or any Power that falls in for its claims, to surrender 
a vested interest in accordance with the terms of a 
technical agreement. And, on the other hand, if 
the road leased to us turned out as valuable as it 
is expected to do, we on our part might not be 
so ready on demand to give it back. Here we see 
a certain ambiguity and. possible seed of future 
difficulty in this process of “leasing.” For the rest, 
assuming that the Congo Free State continues its 
independent existence, what the agreement amounts 
to is that we have made that State a buffer between 
our spheres of influence in Central Africa and those 
of France, so far as they were likely to come in con- 
tact on the left bank of the Upper Nile. We have 
done this by handing over to the Congo State what 
is believed to be one of the richest provinces in 
Central Africa, and by placing this State all but at 
the gates of Khartoum, thus making it likewise a 
buffer between us and the Mahdi. In return we get 
a road which opens up Nyassaland to Uganda. We 
cannot see—so far as this agreement shows—that 
this road ‘completes the chain of British spheres 
between Cairo and the Cape.” Ifthe occupation of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal by the Congo State is to be real, 
our sphere there will henceforth only be a sphere 
in merest theory; and the territory beyond as yet 
we have not claimed. The lush valleys of Khordofan, 
the jewel of the Soudan, are as yet either a prey for 
the first effective: scrambler or the first Power 
that comes with a concession from the Sultan. On 
the face of it, there are so many questions which we 
should like to have answered that it is impossible to 
form an opinion as to the merits of this agreement 


before those who are responsible for it have had an. 


opportunity of explaining fully why they made it. 
Germany has lodged a protest against the agree- 
ment; but why it is not easy to see, for the territory 








we have leased is well within our sphere of influence 
as defined in the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890, 
to which Germany and Italy were assenting parties. 
France, too, has protested, and the cause of France’s 
objection is visible enough, though its justification is 
not so clear. If France did not formally recognise 
our sphere of influence under the Anglo-German 
Agreement, she did not take any exception to it; 
and though French politicians may claim, and are 
claiming, that the rights of Turkey and Egypt being 
affected, Europe is affected through them, the fact 
is that these rights are specially reserved in the new 
agreement. But then France has her right of pre- 
emption, and France has her own dreams of an 
African Empire,and France has her burning jealousies 
of British colonial expansion. These things suf- 
ficiently explain the perturbation of her politicians. 
Honestly, we cannot see that the new arrangement 
gives them anything whatever to be perturbed at. 
It places us inno better position, vis-d-vis with France, 
than we occupied four years ago. They may not like 
that we should dispose of the province of Bahr-el- 
Ghazal as if it were ours to give; but the time to 
have objected to that was in 1890. The country 
north of that line still remains theirs to claim, if 
the Sultan and Europe will let them. El Obeid, 
Darfur, the White Nile—the road is as clear before 
them, if they choose to march it, as it was before this 
agreement wasdrawn up. The same objections, the 
same difficulties, no more and no less, stand in their 
way. If anything, they may be said in some shadowy 
sense to have been diminished; for one possible 
effect of this agreement may be to intensify the 
“scramble for Africa,”’ and to accentuate especially 
the valuable region in the neighbourhood of the 
latest British claim. Here will be the dangerous 
temptation to French colonial ambition. And there 
is that right of pre-emption, too, with its paulo-post- 
future possibilities of a constructive lien upon our 
lease—a right in virtue of which we may soon see a 
process of squeezing inaugurated by France in regard 
to the not too flourishing Congo State. 

The question opens a prospect of difficulties, and 
increases the desirability of some such step as a 
general Convention of the European Powers interested 
in Africa to define exactly the limits of their re- 
spective spheres. It is unfortunate that just now a 
Ministerial crisis should be taking place in France ; 
but the gentlemen who are to have charge of Foreign 
and Colonial affairs in M. Dupuy’s new Cabinet are 
said to be men, one of special experience and the 
other of much -will; and if politicians and the 
Press on both sides will agree to allow that two great 
Powers may have some right, without impertinent 
or rapacious designs, to be interested in each others’ 
movements, the business may be smoothly and 
pleasantly arranged. 








EVENTS IN FRANCE. 





FTER some days of passing and re-passing 
between the Elysée and the Palais Bourbon a 

new Government has been formed in France, with M. 
Dupuy for its Premier. M. Dupuy, who steps from 
the President’s chair in the Chamber to a less com- 
fortable seat, ought on the whole to be a guarantee 
of tranquillity—a guarantee that the interval between 
now and the Presidential election will be filled in a 
humdrum, steady-going cautious manner. That 
is the safest manner for a Minister who, finding 
himself in the Premiership in his own despite, 
wants to save himself for the Presidency; and M. 
Dupuy wants to save himself for the Presidency, for 
which he is one of the most serious candidates. His 
experience as head of a Government before was not 
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unsatisfactory or unfruitful, and he has since had 
time to ripen himself by reflection in the dignified 
leisure of the chair. He will not repeat the mistake 
cf issuing cast-iron declarations of policy, or of 
making cocksure speeches, offensive to classes of 
men who may be possible supporters. His one object 
will be to stop the gap until November, respectably 
and quietly, and to lose none of the prestige as 
a man of calmness and authority which his excellent 
conduct in the chair when Vaillant’s bomb was 
thrown won him in the eyes of all, but especially in 
the eyes of moderate Frenchmen. His colleagues do 
not seem men who are likely to interfere with 
this sober design. Most of them are young men— 
the oldest, M. Felix Faure, being fifty-three, and 
several of them being under forty—and most of 
them are quite unknown. None of them between now 
and November has the faintest chance of getting 
himself in the running for the Presidency, and the 
soundest policy he can adopt with a view to his 
future is to make himself pleasing to his chief, who 
does run a fair chance of sitting one day at the 

lysée, and in any case to behave himself so circum- 
spectly that there will be no bad mark against him, 
whoever may get to the Elysée. All these consider- 
ations of what should suit the personal interest of 
the new Government and its Premier are so many 
assurances of its giving France and us—for we are 
unfortunately somewhat concerned in the matter— 
a quiet time in face of what might otherwise prove 
a strong temptation to a little gasconading. 

The Anglo-Belgian agreement respecting the 
Congo Free State—against which M. Casimir-Perier’s 
Government took the precaution of entering a formal 
protest before it quitted the scene—affords a theme 
on which it is easy to see how the French Chauvinist 
might expatiate. He has been expatiating as it is, 
and he has even had some of the more serious of the 
newspapers repeating for once something not unlike 
his sentiments. We therefore turn with special 
anxiety to M. Dupuy’s selections for the portfolios of 
Foreign and Colonial Affairs. The Foreign Minister, 
M. Hanotaux, wears a reassuring aspect. He isa 
savant rather than a politician, and not a savant at 
large, but a savant ofhisdepartment. He isin truth 
a Foreign Office expert; it was he, it appears, 
who prepared the Franco-Belgian convention re- 
lative to the Congo; and he will thus have the 
inestimable advantage— no common advantage 
in a newly appointed French Minister—of being 
thoroughly master beforehand of the question in 
regard to which his chief difficulty is likely to arise. 
A correct and studious permanent official, accustomed 
to obeying orders and to routine, does not look the 
material out of which a bellicose Minister is formed. 
The Colonial Minister, M. Delcassé, is a man of a 
different type—a journalist, aged thirty-six, who has 
been in the habit of writing on foreign politics in 
good Jingo style. He is said to be genial and ex- 
pansive. Genial and expansive men may be pleasant 
tellows to meet, but they are just the sort of persons 
to be distrusted with a huzzaing multitude at their 
back clamouring for patriotic rhetoric. Happily M. 
Delcass¢, as things so far appear, does not seem likely 
to have any huzzaing multitudes at his back, and 
he will probably take his cue genially from his 
chief. On the whole, the rational interests of 
Ministers point so clearly in the one direction that 
we should be inclined to argue for the second Dupuy 
Cabinet a tranquil time and a long life—at least five 
whole months. 

However, it never does in France to be unprepared 
for the unexpected. There is always for a French 
Ministry that irresponsible and wayward tyranny of 
the private member of which M. Jules Simon com- 





plains elsewhere in our pages to-day; and there 





await M. Dupuy, moreover, certain ticklish in- 
ternal questions—above them all, the question 
how to steer a course between the Symplegades 
of moderate Republicanism and militant Radicalism. 
The new Ministry’s statement of policy was read 
in the Chamber and Senate on Thursday. It 
leans more in the Radical and popular than 
in the “authoritaire” direction towards which 
the two recent Governments of M. Casimir-Perier 
and M. Dupuy himself showed so strong a tend- 
ency. In the language of French politics, the axis 
of government has veered several degrees towards 
the Left. There has again been looming up a gro- 
tesque question in the matter of the inventor Turpin. 
Here is Turpin, the type of the disgruntled inventor, 
the plague of War Offices, who has already made a 
sensation by complaining that he has invented a 
certain frightful “engine of victory” which the 
French Government scorned to look at, and which, 
in consequence, he has sold to the enemy. Absurd 
as this is, it is the sort of topic which, if it had any 
colour of verisimilitude, an excited Chamber might 
deliver a hasty vote upon ; and it would not be beyond 
the bounds of possibility that we might see the Govern- 
ment of M. Dupuy sent about its business before 
it had the opportunity fairly to examine the inside 
of its portfolios. The interpellation of Thursday, 
however, has partially allayed the intensity of this 
“ crisis,” and, for the moment, the Dupuy barometer 
marks “ Set Fair.” 








THE MORALS OF FOSTER FINANCE. 





[* H. 8. FOSTER, M.P., explained to the world 
\ on Saturday that his object in baggy Sen 
action against the Westminster Gazette had n 
“ most successfully attained,’ though the jury with- 
out leaving the box had entered a verdict for the 
newspaper. If Mr. Foster is satisfied, no one else, 
of course, has any right to complain, and we can 
only respectfully wonder what worse alternative 
was before him, which makes the verdict in 
the present case appear to him so supremely suc- 
cessful an attainment. Mr. Foster calls atten- 
tion to a passage in the judge’s summing-up 
in which Mr. Justice Mathew observed that no 
questions imputing personal dishonour to him were 
put by the defendants respecting the forty or fifty 
companies his connection with which was brought 
out in cross-examination. That is no doubt quite 
true, but if Mr. Foster regards that part of his 
examination with satisfaction, if he considers the 
judge’s summing-up as a whole any gain over the 
original libel, or if he thinks his end has been “suc- 
cessfully attained ” by the newspaper comment which 
has followed, we can once more express only a re- 
spectful surprise. That, however, is a matter for 
Mr. Foster and his friends. From the public point 
of view, the verdict becomes more, and not less, 
important because the cross-examination was kept 
within the strict bounds of relevancy to the issue 
before the court ; and in what we have to say on this 
matter we shall confine ourselves wholly to the 
public aspect of the case. 

Briefly stated, the whole case of Foster r. Newnes 
turned upon the meaning and nature of a “ profit,” 
and incidentally the evidence threw a flood of light 
upon the principles which find acceptance on that 
point in company-promoting circles. The question is 
vital to all companies, but especially to the company- 
promoting-company as distinct from ordinary joint- 
stock enterprise. For the industry which the former 
plies is that of bringing other companies to birth, 
and its chance of making money depends not 
upon commodities actually produced, but upon the 
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estimates which it forms of the prosperity of its off- 
spring. Whatever else may be said about the 
expediency of this form of enterprise—and the 
Judge said a great deal that was pertinent—it is 
at least clear that the company-promoting com- 
pany lives necessarily in rather nebulous regions, and 
that the most stringent account-keeping is necessary, 
if the figures in its balance-sheets are to preserve 
any relation to facts. Now the Trustee Industrial 
Corporation, which formed the subject of this action, 
is largely a company of this order, and it came 
into being under rather mysterious circumstances. 
It was itself the offspring of the London and 
Colonial Finance Corporation, of which, also, Mr. 
H. S. Foster, M.P., is Managing Director. It seems 
that in 1891 this Finance Corporation had entered 
into a contract to purchase three breweries in 
Toronto, intending to resell them to the Dominion 
Breweries Company, which was another of its 
children. The Dominion Breweries Co., however, was 
not prospering, and was not in a position to buy. 
Meanwhile, the contract to purchase was running 
out, and if the purchase-money had not been paid by 
June 30th, 1891, the deposit would have been for- 
feited. It was, as Mr. Justice Mathew described it, 
a very tight corner. What followed is specially 
interesting. First of all, a company, called the 
Ontario Breweries Company, was formed to take 
over the breweries. This company issued no pro- 
spectus, and had no shareholders. It had, however, 
articles of association, and took power to raise 
debentures to the extent of £100,000. Then the 
Trustee Industrial Corporation was formed, and im- 
mediately took debentures of the nominal value of 
£50,000, paying £40,000 in cash for them, which sum 
was sent over to Canada to be held in trust— 
according to Mr. Foster’s account—until the pur- 
chase formalities were complete. Then fresh diffi- 
culties arose. One vendor wanted to be off the 
bargain, another declined to surrender possession, 
and, to complete the tale, the profits began to shrink 
in the most painful manner. For some time interest 
was paid on the debentures by a curious device, 
which Sir Edward Clarke very cleverly brought out 
in his cross-examination ; then for a period it ceased 
altogether, small remittances from the other side 
only beginning to make their appearance shortly 
before the case of Foster v. Newnes came into court. 

Now, how did the Trustee Industrial treat these 
debentures in their accounts? In spite of the 
peculiar circumstances, they valued the whole £50,000 
nominal value (which they had bought for £40,000) 
at par, and passed the £10,000 worth which they had 
received as bonus to the credit of profit and loss. 
They dealt in a similar way with other shares that 
they had acquired, notably those of the Brewers and 
Distillers C. 0.2 Company, which appear never to have 
had any market value. Then, having made up a 
considerable “gross profit’? in this manner, they 
deducted about three-fourths and passed it to a 
“reserve fund ” so-called, leaving the remainder as 
“net profit,” upon which the managing director 
received his commission. This, however—the share- 
holders’ report asserted and the Westminster Gazette 
maintained—was not, in any true sense of the word, 
a profit at all, but a paper profit, consisting of shares 
not realised and probably in large part unrealisable, 
and therefore no basis for a cash dividend or cash 
commissions. The reserve fand also, they declared, 
was open to similar objections, consisting, as it did, 
of the same shares and debentures, which, in a large 
number of cases, were not marketable, and which, in 
any case, would depreciate at the same rate as the 
securities which they were intended toinsure. Hence, 
finally, the conclusion that Mr. Foster was not entitled 
to his commissions on these sums, and that any moneys 








paid to him on this score ought consequently to be 
refunded. These were the issues that were put to the 
jury ; and the jury, after two minutes’ consideration, 
found for the newspaper. 

Any other issue would have approached a public 
scandal. For this confusion of paper with cash is 
the bane of public companies. It leads to balance- 
sheets which are entirely in the air, to speculation 
upon imaginary values, to the substitution of fiction 
and fancy for business and industry. If this were a 
sound system, it would only be necessary to invest in 
bad securities in order to make immense profits. For 
the greater the risk, and the worse the security, the 
larger the premium ; and if you may set down every 
paper premium at par value, the thing is done. One 
case was brought out in the present action in which 
191 per cent. premium (in shares) was paid for under- 
writing, and that, too, was put down at par value. 
The worst of it is that these principles seem to be 
seriously endorsed by eminent directors and still 
more eminent auditors. Mr. Bishop, the auditor, 
saw nothing irregular in the balance-sheet which the 
the jury condemned. Another eminent City man 
seemed seriously to maintain that book-debts were 
as good as cash. The first gentleman, when asked 
to explain why he had left a certain security at par 
when the Stock Exchange quotation showed it to 
have seriously depreciated, replied that he had done so 
for fear the shareholders should be misled into think- 
ing that he had valued the securities, so he preferred 
to make allowance for it in the reserve fund. Both 
gentlemen, again, were of opinion that the right 
plan of dealing with securities, the market value of 
which could not be ascertained, was to enter them 
at face or par value; and both apparently thought 
that the “reserve fund’ was as good as gold. 
We need not enlarge upon the serious danger of 
estimating profits and declaring dividends on these 
principles ; for dividends at least have to be paid in 
cash, and working expenses cannot be defrayed out 
of unrealised paper. The reserve fund, moreover, is 
needed just at the time when—if constituted on 
these methods—it is approaching the vanishing 
point. It was the plan of treating book debts as 
cash, interest due as interest received, and estimated 
values as realised money, which brought the Liberator 
to its downfall, and left it with a multitude of accu- 
mulated claims against insolvent companies. We 
could all be millionaires on these principles, and if 
we applied them to our private affairs we should 
most of us pass through the Bankruptcy Court. 

Now, the first thing necessary, it seems to us, is 
that the Institute of Chartered Accountants should 
tell us definitely what are the duties of an auditor, and 
what we may expect of him, and what not. So long 
as we know, we can actaccordingly. But it plainly 
is not tolerable that the directors should shield them- 
selves behind the auditors while the auditors reply 
that they accept their facts and figures from the 
directors. If the auditors cannot do what a com- 
mittee of shareholders generally manages to do in a 
few days, well and good. Other arrangements can 
be made and no harm is done, provided the accounts 
show exactly what the auditor guarantees. A second 
point is that no evasion of the audit form provided 
by the Companies Act should be guaranteed, and a 
third that some stricter form of account, which shows 
at a glance the distinction between cash and shares, 
should in all cases be obligatory. Meanwhile, the 
newspaper which risks the expense and trouble of an 
action at law to call attention to the laxity of the 
present system is doing a public service, and all the 
more so as the methods we have described are ap- 


"parently endorsed by the City conscience and declared 


to imply no personal reflections upon those who 
practise them. 
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FINANCE, 





HE improvement in trade which has been making 
satisfactory progress since Christmas has un- 
doubtedly received a check. While the volume of 
business has been growing, prices unfortunately 
have been falling, and bankers therefore have grown 
unwilling to make the advances to traders to which 
theyare accustomed. Bankers argue,not unnaturally, 
that those who bought at higher prices cannot sell 
again without loss, and therefore they are unwilling 
to lend on the old terms. The result is embarrass- 
ments in Bradford, Dundee, Glasgow, and Belfast. 
The troubles in Belfast, however, are quite as much 
the result of failures some time ago as of any 
depression in trade. The currency embarrassments 
in India, too, have led to a great decline in Indian 
purchases of cotton piece-goods, and there are loud 
complaints from Lancashire that orders are now 
very scarce, and that before long the manufacturers 
will be compelled either to discharge workpeople or 
to insist upon a reduction of wages. Naturally the 
check to trade thus brought about has intensified 
the stagnation upon the Stock Exchange. The 
investing public is confining its purchases to the 
very best securities, and speculators are afraid 
to incur new risks. Their apprehensions are 
justified by the currency troubles in India, and 
by the very unsatisfactory condition of the 
United States. Apparently President Cleveland 
has lost all influence with a large section of his 
own party, and is unable therefore to induce Con- 
gress to adopt the measures which are necessary to 
prevent serious consequences. Trade is growing 
worse and worse; the debate upon the Tariff Bill 
is protracted ; and the exports of gold are exciting 
alarm. In Argentina matters are no better. The 
paper currency is getting more and more depreciated; 
there is political unrest; there are serious financial 
difficulties, partly due to the crisis and partly to the 
damage done by the long drought. Upon the Con- 
tinent the crisis in Italy is as bad as ever, and that 
in Spain is growing more intense. The change of 
Ministry in France, the coup d'état in Servia, and 
the fall of the Stambguloff Cabinet in Bulgaria are 
adding political appréhension to the economic dis- 
quiet that already existed. Business on the Bourses, 
therefore, is exceedingly bad. 

The India Council has been again successful in 
the sale of its drafts this week. On Wednesday it 
disposed of over 70 lakhs, at prices ranging from 
1s. Ofd. to 1s. 1),d. per rupee. But it has succeeded 
only by reducing the amount offered for tender; 
and, as the active export season is now rapidly 
drawing to an end, the natural fear is that the 
Council will be unable to sell unless it lowers 
seriously the prices of its drafts. The silver market 
is somewhat weaker. America is again selling the 
metal, while the demand for the far East has 
decidedly fallen off. The price has fluctuated during 
the week about 28}d. per ounce. As a natural con- 
sequence of the badness of trade and the continued 
distrust all over the world, gold is accumulating 
in unprecedented amounts at all the great banking 
centres in Europe. Therefore the rates of in- 
terest and discount are exceptionally low. In the 
open market in London, for example, the discount 
rate is now barely { per cent., and the tendency is 
downwards. This is inevitable as long as distrust 
continues, 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


N AY 26. The “birthday honours” occupy the 
, most prominent place in the papers this 
morning. Their most noticeable feature is that the 
House of Lords is absolutely ignored. No new 
peerage is given, though a Queen’s birthday can 
hardly have passed before without some honour of 





this kind being conferred. The next thing that 
strikes one is the absence of some names that might 
fairly have been expected to rank in the list, and 
that certainly are backed by merits as conspicuous 
as those of any of the men who have been honoured. 
The Privy Councillorship conferred upon Mr. Jacob 
Bright will gratify troops of politicians of every 
school. It isa just recompense for a life of patient 
and self-denying service to the Liberal party and to 
Liberal principles. Mr. Jacob Bright has been over- 
shadowed by the splendour of his brother’s genius. 
But he has many of the qualities which John Bright 
possessed so abundantly, and all through his life 
he has been as consistent and resolute in his 
devotion to the truth as the great orator him- 
self was. Modest worth is honoured in him.— 
The “revolt of the Welsh members” seems to be 
fizzling away in rather a ludicrous fashion. After 
all, Mr. Lloyd George and his friends are not going to 
turn traitors to the Liberal cause, no matter how 
cleverly the Mephistopheles of the party may try to 
beguile them. Much more serious is the state of the 
Irish party. They have acted with a loyalty and 
devotion to the Liberal alliance that cannot be 
praised too bighly. But their poverty is notorious ; 
and if the Irish representation is to be maintained in 
its full strength at Westminster the Irish people will 
have to do something for those who are seeking to 
serve their interests there. Ministers at yesterday’s 
Cabinet are understood to have adopted that bold 
policy which is always the wise policy also. They 
will ask the House at a very early date to give them 
the whole of its time, and will thus meet the Ob- 
structionist tactics in the only effectual manner. 

May 27. The Foreign Office party last night was 
as great a crush and as brilliant a scene as that of 
last year, when the splendour of Lord Rosebery’s 
entertainment dazzled the eyes of even the oldest 
habitués of the birthday celebrations. The diamonds 
and pearls of the ladies made a brave show, and the 
bride of the Home Secretary furnished a new at- 
traction for those who love to see everything that is 
worth seeing or talking about. Everybody seemed 
to be in good spirits; though a pouring rain out of 
doors and the unfortunate cab strike made matters 
rather unpleasant when the time came to go home.— 
I heard to-day a most cheering account of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The operation upon his eye seems to have 
been singularly successful, the cataract having been 
removed with great ease and completeness. To-day 
he has had the sight tested, and for the first time for 
many months has been able to see with the right eye 
—to his own great delight. If only an operation 
could be performed upon his ears with equal success 
we should soon have the splendid veteran once more 
amongst us in the full possession of all his bodily 
faculties. 

May 28. Early this morning I met in the streets 
an old friend, Mr. Stead, the ex-editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. He was on his way to the Old Bailey to serve 
on the Grand Jury! Here surely is a strange turn 
in the wheel of fortune. The last time Mr. Stead 
appeared at the Old Bailey he stood in the dock a 
prisoner. How little of the stain of the prison- 
house has ever attached to him may be gathered 
from the character in which he appears there to-day. 
Mr. Asquith might have done worse than add Mr. 
Stead to the committee on prison discipline, which is 
about to begin its duties under the efficient chair- 
manship of Mr. Herbert Gladstone.—I see that the 
Westminster Gazette, which is justly jubilant over 
the result of the Foster action, has some humorous 
remarks regarding Mr. Chamberlain's speech at the 
dinner of the Press Association on Saturday, and 
recalls the fact that Sir William Harcourt was at 
one time a journalist. As a matter of fact, Sir 
William was not merely a journalist, but a remark- 
ably brilliant one, and if he still wielded his pen 
with his old vigour, I have no doubt that he cou'd 
make his present opponents wince. But, as Sir 
William himself once remarked, “ Youth is the age 
of Wegotism,” and he now esteems himself too old 
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to be able efficiently to supply the place of the 
editor of the Daily News. 

May 29. The Times this morning devotes a solemn 
leading article to the volume of sensational trash 
which purports to be written by Tynan, one of the 
worst of the gang of cowards who egged on the 
Invincibles to the Phonix Park murders. It is 
difficult to understand how the Times can have been 
taken in by this compilation of stale stories accom- 
panied by certain outbursts of truculent black- 
guardism on the part of Tynan himself. There is 
not a new fact in the whole book, and all the most 
interesting stories are taken either from the reports 
of the trial of the Invincibles or from such works as 
the “ Life” of Mr. Forster. Tynan was a bragging 
commercial traveller, given to drink, whose vanity 
was abnormal. It is doubtful whether he was ever 
in the confidence of any single human being, though 
he liked to pose as an actor in important affairs. 
Of his wickedness there was never any doubt, 
and he was unquestionably one of the actors 
in the squalid tragedy of the Phonix Park; 
though he was always particularly careful of his 
own skin, and much more willing to send ignorant 
Irish labourers to the gallows than to allow a hair 
on his own precious head to be hurt. What political 
importance attaches to the “revelations” of this 
wretched creature it is difficult to understand; and 
one might really have hoped, after the painful 
experiences in connection with Pigott, that the 
Times would have hesitated before again accepting 
the evidence of a man of this stamp against his own 
fellow-countrymen. Certainly no one who is not a 
monomaniac on the Irish question will believe a 
word of what Tynan says, or accept his evidence 
as reflecting in even the slightest degree upon the 
characters of those Irishmen with whose names he 
makes free.—Mr. H. S. Foster, I observe, declares 
that he has not the slightest intention of retiring 
from Parliament. As it is highly probable that this 
is the last Parliament to which Mr. Foster will ever 
be elected, one ought not, perhaps, to be surprised 
at this announcement. 

May 30. The game of obstruction which has 
been so indecently played against the Budget, and 
which Punch so pleasantly satirises this morning, is 
becoming too transparent to be persisted in. The 
more sensible members of the Opposition see that 
their leaders are falling into a terrible mistake in 
figuring, as they are now doing in the eyes of 
the constituencies, as the opponents of the great 
fiscal reforms embodied in Sir William Harcourt’s 
Budget. The consequence will be, I apprehend, 
that the battle on the Budget Bill will be much less 
fierce in future than it has been up to the present 
point. At the same time, however, it is to be borne 
in mind that the Tories are furious at the thought 
of any progress being made with the Ministerial 
programme. They cannot prevent the carrying of 
the Budget Bill, for they have been compelled to 
abandon their hopes of defeating the Ministry on 
that measure. But they are anxious, not only to 
prevent the passing of any other Bill, but, above all 
things, to prevent any other good Bill being sent up 
to the House of Lords. In this way they believe 
they may weaken the popular sentiment against 
that Chamber. The plan is, of course, an ingenious 
one; but if Ministers and their supporters stand firm 
it may nevertheless be foiled. There is an article in 
next month's Fortnightly Review, from the pen of 
Mr. Robert Wallace, the member for Edinburgh, 
which deserves careful reading on the part of all 
Liberals. It is not an article with which anybody 
will probably be in entire agreement. But it sets 
forth “the future of parties” as it is seen by one 
very able and clear-headed man. I am afraid there 
is much truth in some of Mr. Wallace’s more gloomy 


prophecies; and, whether this be so or not, it is- 


certain that the line of action he recommends, so far 
as the Liberal party is concerned, is the sound one. 
At the same time I am constrained to utter a word 
of protest against his allusions to a recent article in 








THE SPEAKER urging Liberals to concentrate their 
attention on the question of the Lords. This, he 
seems to think, may be a clever policy, but is also a 
“dodgy” one, meant to divert attention from the 
social side of reform. No mistake could well be 
greater. If we want to know who are the enemies 
of even the most moderate and _ reasonable 
measures of social reform, we have only to take 
notice of the action of the House of Lords with 
regard to Betterment. Until that House is brought 
to its bearings, no real measure of social reform will 
ever obtain the Royal Assent in this country. 
—Everybody is talking to-day of the vigorous 
trouncing administered by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre last 
night to Mr. A. B. Forwood. That gentleman had 
made a wholly unfounded attack on Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre at Liverpool, and then, when dealing with 
the subject—a readjustment of local boundaries—in 
the House of Commons, had failed either to repeat 
or to justify his charges. The President of the 
Local Government Board gave Mr. Forwood a taste 
of the punishment due for this gross breach of the 
rules of fair play such as he can hardly have liked. 
Indeed, the members present declare that it is long 
since so severe a castigation has fallen upon any man 
as that which Mr. Forwood received at the hands 
of the Minister whom he had maligned so unjustly. 

May 31. A great many political dinners and 
assemblies last night, and as the Speaker held a 
levée, most of the parties were brightened by the 
presence of men in Court dress or in uniform. I 
cannot pretend to say anything about the conversa- 
tion at Devonshire House, where there was a great 
gathering of the Tories and Unionists. But it is 
rather significant that this morning the Parlia- 
mentary correspondent of the Daily Chronicle in- 
dulges in a forecast of the next Conservative 
Government, and assigns the chief place in it not 
to Lord Salisbury, but to the Duke of Devonshire. 
This is an idea that I heard broached many months 
ago. It is, of course, altogether premature to 
discuss what the next Ministry will or will not be; 
but unquestionably the speculations of the Chronicle 
writer indicate one direction in which public opinion 
is now moving. At the Liberal gatherings yesterday 
the feeling was distinctly hopeful. The serious op- 
position to the Budget has collapsed, and Sir William 
Harcourt’s proposals are now practically certain to 
become law this session. As to what may be done 
besides it is difficult to say. Much, of course, will 
depend upon Sir William Harcourt’s statement to- 
night, and upon the manner in which it is received. 
Even more, so far as the ultimate future, must depend 
upon the approaching Conference at Leeds on the 
House of Lords. One hears very little so far of the 
steps that are being taken to organise that Con- 
ference. But presumably the necessary work is 
being done. Leeds has been the scene of such 
memorable and successful demonstrations in the 
past that one may count safely upon the success of 
this meeting, provided the same means are employed 
as on former occasions. 

June 1. The Government was entirely successful 
in its divisions last night, and has thus secured the 
strategical position for the remainder of the session. 
But the game of obstruction is being played with 
increasing audacity by such distinguished people as 
Mr. Bowles, and the Tory leaders are manifestly in 
league with this worthy. The Budget is the bitterest 
pill they have ever had toswallow, though they dare 
not oppose it openly, and can only fight it with the 
weapons of the assassin, Closure must now be re- 
sorted to, and that vigorously, to defeat the con- 
spiracy of obstruction.—Mr. H. S. Foster’s indecent 
attack upon the judge, whose “certificate of 
character” his solicitors have been pleading for him, 
is exciting general indignation. But I do not see 
that the Times, which was so rigorously virtuous 
in its attitude towards Lord Oxenbridge and Mr. 
Mundella, has a word to say in reprobation of Mr. 
Foster. After all, it is perhaps as well that Liberals 
alone are required by our virtuous censors to 
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maintain a high standard of morality.—The death is 
announced this morning of Mrs. Thistlethwayte, a 
well-known member of the religious and philan- 
thropic society of London. There has been no more 
remarkable or romantic career than this lady’s 
during the present century, and it has not been 
without its distinct influence on politics. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE PRESS. 


<—+ 


F all our public men, Mr. Chamberlain has surely 
the strongest warrant to speak his mind about 
the newspapers. For some years they have devoted 
much of their space to him, though they have been 
sparing of other oblations. As a fighting-man Mr. 
Chamberlain is respected and even dreaded by oppo- 
nents; but he scarcely inspires that enthusiastic 
personal loyalty amongst friends and allies which is 
the greatest stimulus and consolation amidst the 
vagaries of fortune. It would be impossible to say 
of him that popular affection, or even the warm 
regard of a considerable party, nestles round his 
name. He reminds you of a grim bastion, bare 
of ivy, beetling a perpetual challenge to storm, 
and with its loopholes ever flashing with the glint 
of arms. In the newspapers of the time, Mr. 
Chamberlain has constantly stood as the incarnate 
spirit of strife,and of strife in its most personal 
acuteness. With him political controversy is a 
gladiatorial combat, foot to foot and eye to eye; it 
is not so much a war of principles as of individual 
tastes and characteristics. A hostile argument begets 
in his mind not an answer but an antipathy; even 
the old associations which soften the asperities of 
debate aré not proof against sudden anger, and the 
wintry sunshine of “my right honourable friend” 
is turned into the biting hail of “the right honour- 
able gentleman.” It is in this aspect that Mr. 
Chamberlain figures most conspicuously in contem- 
porary journalism ; and so it happens that wherever 
he stands in the hard-fought field, there is always 
the most complete collection of offensive weapons. 
His personal debt to the newspapers is less a debt 
of gratitude for admiring advertisement than an 
obligation for the assiduity with which they 
have kept the furnace of animosity at white heat. 
His speech at the Press Fund dinner shows 
how Mr. Chamberlain revels in a somewhat sul- 
phurous atmosphere without cherishing any ill- 
will against his fellow salamanders. True, he spoke 
of “some belated survivals of the malignity of 
Wilkes and the scurrility of Grub Street,” meaning, 
no doubt, certain passages in newspaper polemics 
which, in his opinion, overstrain even the elastic 
rules of Birmingham invective. But it may be some 
solace to the offenders to reflect that had Mr. 
Chamberlain handled the pen as freely as he has 
used his remarkable powers of debate, the archives 
of the British Museum, where fresh catacombs have 
to be provided every year for the increasing bulk of 
newspaper enterprise, would have been enriched with 
a minatory eloquence which must have sharpened 
the envy of Grub Street to an intolerable point of 
exasperation. 

To the growing power of the Press, Mr. Cham- 
berlain paid a tribute which was not at all 
extravagant. The authority of Parliament may 
wane, though on that point we are not so confident 
as Mr. Chamberlain; but the authority of journalism 
is certainly becoming a more potent factor in public 
life. The journalist does not make laws; if he did, 
the statute which defines libel might be more con- 
ducive than it is to the legitimate freedom of opinion. 
But in some respects he has larger opportunities than 
the politician of ministering to the social welfare. 
There can be no doubt that one of the greatest needs 
of the time is the effective restriction of speculative 
finance. To this salutary end the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment offers no facilities whatever. The speculative 
financier may help to legislate for the nation; he 





may edify us with forebodings about Home Rule, 
and vote against a Budget which, amongst other 
iniquities, threatens to take toll from the director's 
commissions on visionary profits; but Parliament has 
no time to put wholesome checks on his methods 
of business. That duty has to be discharged by the 
journalist who takes his chance in the law courts, 
Mr. Chamberlain said, justly enough, that the power 
of the Press ought to be accompanied by a sense 
of responsibility ; but if the laws of his country do 
nothing else, they compel the journalist to absorb 
that responsibility at every pore. If he would deal 
with abuses—especially the abuses of the commercial 
system—he must walk with exceeding wariness. He 
may have a giant’s strength, but he has to cope with 
other giants, clad in the triple brass which, like all 
the accoutrements of the speculative financier, comes 
from a legal armoury. It is very well to be inspired 
by patriotism, and to see clearly the true interests 
of the nation in its corporate capacity; but it isa much 
more difficult and delicate task to stem the corruption 
of commercialadventure,and by timely and wholesome 
criticism to withstand the multiplication of those 
dubious enterprises which play upon well-meaning 
ignorance, beguile the heedless to ruin, and sap the 
springs of public integrity. This is not the least 
arduous part of that high mission which Mr. 
Chamberlain extolled, a mission which is, perhaps, 
more steadfastly pursued by the Press in this country 
than in any other. If our power be extending, it is 
not by license, as in America. The most striking 
feature of journalism there is its irresponsibility. No 
man’s character, public or private, is safe from un- 
scrupulous writers, who carry on vendettas with 
the same impunity that is enjoyed by “most 
respectable citizens” in the South when they have 
a mind to lynch negroes. And to those pessimists, 
Mr. Chamberlain amongst them, who argue that to 
democratise our institutions, especially in municipal 
politics, must land us in the abuses of the American 
system of government, we may point out that there 
is no more reason in this analogy than there would 
be in predicting a similar demoralisation of our 
Press because it has a greater ascendancy than the 
Estates of the Realm. 

It is gratifying to know that Mr. Chamberlain 
welcomes the increase of journalists in the House of 
Commons. He thinks they have a useful experience 
in sharing the trials of the politicians on whom they 
have been so hard. Perhaps he does not make 
sufficient allowance for the probability that their 
conviction of the utter inutility of some Parlia- 
mentary methods is stronger than ever. Carlyle 
wanted to write over the door of the House: “ Impos- 
sible to do any real business here. Nothing possible 
here except Parliamentary eloquence.” That in- 
scription would be peculiarly suitable to the present 
times; but Mr. Chamberlain will admit that, with the 
exception of Mr. Bowles, there is no practical journalist 
in the House who helps to spread the arid waste of 
words. Mere loquacity for its own sake has no 
charm for the man who has achieved any deftness 
in the craft which owes its force to the habit of 
brevity. What a redemption for the Commons if 
this habit were general, if the House consisted mainly 
of journalists, if the politicians, as Mr. Chamberlain 
genially suggested, were sent to serve their appren- 
ticeship in the Press Gallery, and if their places 
below were taken by men accustomed to state a case 
in a few words, who would promptly overhaul the 
procedure of Parliaments,and bring it into conformity 
with common-sense! The politicians upstairs might 
make a muddle of their new tasks; but, after all, 
they would be called upon to report what was done 
rather than what was said. There would be enough 
deliberation in the House, and no more, and enter- 
prises of great pith and moment would not be 
smothered in a jungle of obstructive twaddle. 
Should Mr. Chamberlain ever meditate another 
“unauthorised programme,’ this new aggrandise- 
ment of journalism for the national benefit would 
make capital material forthe first article. 
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THE LATE MASTER OF BALLIOL ON ST. PAUL.* 





HE work of the late Master of Balliol on St. Paul 
was in every way a fresh and remarkable 
book when it appeared forty years ago, and in spite 
of all the discussions and inquiries which have filled 
the interval, it remains a fresh and remarkable book 
still. It has long been so rare and expensive that a 
new edition had become necessary at once to the 
memory of the Master and to the students of the New 
Testament, who have grown both more numerous and 
more reasonable since it first appeared. We have 
at last got a new edition, but the new is not as the 
old. It is rather a version reduced, emasculated, im- 
poverished. The editor says: “I have not ventured 
to change a single line,” but he has ventured to make 
omissions that, if they do not change every line, yet 
alter every feature of the book. Its value is largely 
historical. It shows how a great English scholar 
forty years ago conceived and handled the great 
literary Apostle, and nothing that any man can now 
do would make it a book strictly relevant to the 
present state of inquiry and knowledge. It ought, 
therefore, to have been printed as it stood, with no 
omissions save those expressly enjoined by its author. 
The removal of the Essays from their original con- 
text has also affected its completeness and continuity. 
They were really so many dissertations necessary to 
the exegesis of the place where they stood, or to our 
knowledge of the mind of the writer as unfolded at 
that particular point, or as he had been understood 
or misunderstood by later scholars and divines. 
Gathered, as they are, together, they lose much 
of their original significance, and the removal from 
the context is not atoned for by their all being 
gathered into a single volume, as several of primary 
importance are contained in the first volume. Still 
more, many of the excisions have been made with- 
out care, without reason, and without excuse. So 
carelessly have the omissions been done that a I. 
remains standing from the old edition, but no II. is 
allowed to follow. As regards the notes, the abbre- 
viations and omissions are frequently of a kind that 
leave the reader unable to follow the continuity of 
the Apostle’s thought as the late Master understood 
and unfolded it. The result is that the book lies 
before us as incomplete as if it were a mere torso we 
had recovered, and as if no carefully chiselled and 
skilfully moulded figure éxisted complete, just as it 
issued from the Master’s hand. We regret to write 
thus of a book which has Professor Lewis Campbell 
as its editor ; but it is necessary to speak plainly in 
order that what may be done later may be better 
done than this, and may be more worthy of the 
memory it is intended to perpetuate and to honour. 
We have said that the book cannot be modernised 
—least of all by a process of excision or omission ; it 
must remain a work of forty years ago. As such it 
signally illustrates at once the independence, the 
boldness, the freshness, yet singular modesty of the 
late Master’s mind. His method was at once psycho- 
logical and literary, and in the period that has 
elapsed since its appearance we have had many 
attempts at a psychological analysis of the Apostle’s 
system and a critical treatment of its literary 
sources. We have had the picturesque presentation 
of Renan, who made his ugly little Jew a sort of 
incarnation of Hebraism in forms that have been 
appropriated by the Protestant Churches, and whose 
method was to make the unattractive original con- 
demn the derivatives. Holsten tried to explain the 
thought and activity of Paul and the origin of a 
universal and spiritual Christianity through a sort 
of morbid psychology, while Pfleiderer has at- 
tempted to bring this psychology into relation to 
the Hellenic and Hebraic tendencies which sur- 
rounded and shaped the Apostle’s mind and thought. 


But in turning back from these, and kindred works, 





* “The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and 
Romans.” By the late Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College. In2 Vols. Third Edition. Edited and Condensed by Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D. London: John Murray. 





to the book of the late Master of Balliol, we are 
struck with the singular subtlety and fineness of his 
treatment, the rare delicacy of touch, and the 
reverence of the handling, even where it was most 
audacious. The generation that received this book 
was struck by what seemed its almost violent 
difference from all previous works dealing with the 
Apostle. But our feeling to-day is rather of its sweet 
and refined reasonableness. We have been so long 
accustomed to hypotheses which bewilder one by 
their audacious disregard of the historical and the 
real that we feel here as if we had suddenly returned 
to a serener atmosphere where all things live in the 
clear light of a sane and sunny reason. In these 
forty years the burning questions have indeed 
changed ; the essays that were written in view of a 
form of thought then ascendent hardly speak with 
the same force to us who live in the age of its 
decadence. But the essential idea of the book, viz., 
that both the history and the thought of Paul must 
be construed and illustrated through his character, 
remains much more significant for us than it was 
for the previous generation, and constitutes the 
necessity of insisting that it ought to have been 
published, if published at all, in its completeness 
and in its original order. 

One thing this new edition suggests is this. The 
discussions of the last forty years have tended to 
invest the Apostle Paul with an altogether higher 
significance than he had before. The place he holds 
in the faith of the Christian Church—and, indeed, in 
the religious history of the world—is unique. He is 
not one of the original disciples of Jesus, but he, 
more than any other, made the faith in Christ 
not only for the Western, but also, in a great 
measure, for the Eastern Church. And what has 
become more and more obvious is the part the char- 
acter of the man played in the work he did, and 
the system, if system it can be called, he formed and 
preached. The modern tendency to explain him has 
taken a twofold direction—a psychological, and his- 
torical or circumstantial. As regards the former, it 
has too often been conducted in the interests of an 
unhistorical rationalism. There is nothing more 
impossible than the interpretation of a great char- 
acter, contributing to the creation of a great 
religion, by means of what we may term a neurotie 
psychology. Only an idealism become blind by 
becoming one-idea’d could imagine that a 
nervous tendency to visions—in a word, the dis- 
ordered mind that comes of disordered nerves— 
could explain the strongest personal factor in the 
most ethically wholesome and fruitful revolution in 
history. Indeed, that sort of thing carries us a very 
little way towards the discovery of great causes or 
the explanation of great results. And, as to the 
historical or circumstantial factor, the limitations 
are no less obvious. Hellenism can do very little to 
the explanation of Paul—for there is very little of it 
in him—and Hebraism can accomplish almost as 
little, for what there is is developed into its contrary, 
if not contradiction. Mr. Montefiore, in a recent and 
most instructive article in the Jewish Quarterly— 
which has as its one fault too much of Pfleiderer and 
Jowett, and too little of Montefiore—has pertinently 
asked: “But Paul—even if, as Pfleiderer so ably 
argues, he is a mixture of Greek and Hebrew—still, 
why should any such mixture produce him? His 
conception of the law, his theory of Christ, his views 
about Israel, his doctrine of justification, seem not 
only original, but utterly strange and unexpected. 
His break with the past is violent. Jesus seems to 
expand and spiritualise Judaism. Paul, in some 
senses, turns it upside down.” This is as admirably 
as it is sharply expressed, and it is as true as it is 
pertinent. But what is here so accurately said of 
Judaism can be stated even more strongly as regards 
those elements Paul is affirmed to have derived from 
Hellenism; and this means that the man is more 
than the sources, that he enters as a main factor 
into the problem ; and where he does so he becomes 
so creative and original that he cannot be conceived 
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as a mere visionary acted upon from without, but 
only as a creative and constructive genius acting 
upon his material from within. In a word, he 
becomes a cardinal factor in the solution of the 
problem; and, in the very degree that he is thus 
saved from illusion and delusion, he throws a new 
dignity upon the influences that shaped him, and 
upon the sources of his thought and the conditions 
that determined its form. 

The republished work of the late Master of Balliol 
calls us back to this more reasonable, because more 
historical, position ; and we can only anticipate from 
the republication, mutilated though the edition be, 
a new and stronger and more healthful impulse to 
the study of an old yet inexhaustible problem. As 
we have re-perused the book we have been forced to 
feel that of all the services he rendered to literature 
and thought it may yet turn out that the greatest 
was the interpretation, accomplished amid most un- 
deserved obloquy, of Paul the Apostle. His Plato 
did much for the Litere Humaniores of Oxford, but 
his Paul did more for the creation of sweet reason- 
ableness in religion. And if his maturity had been 
devoted to the studies which were those of his fresher 
manhood, the results would have had a higher degree 
of excellence. The crudities of his earlier work, 
and the often rather forced simplicity of his exegesis, 
would have given place to deeper insight and more 
accurate appreciation; but even as it stands, this 
early work of a singularly gifted man is one of which 
English theology has no need to feel ashamed. 








A CAPE COD CAMP. 





MERSON, writing to Carlyle in 1837, said: “Ifa 
wise man would pass by New York, and be con- 
tent to sit still in this village a few months, he 
should get a thorough native knowledge which no 
foreigner has yet acquired,” Though I am not a 
wise man, I have been following this advice for some 
time, and trying to make out clearly to myself 
wherein lie the differences between Old and New 
Englanders. They are manifold, but they are 
minute; and I feel as if I was now growing so used 
to them that they cease to strike me. But, at any 
rate, here on Cape Cod I have the fairest field for 
my observations. The Cape Codders pride them- 
selves on being the most English of all the inhabit- 
ants of this vast continent. At the same time they 
boast that they have changed less than any in the 
progress of the last two hundred and fifty years. As 
one of them said to me the other day, “ We may, 
indeed, say we are more English than the English” ; 
and if we interpret this to mean that they are more 
like the English of the sixteenth century than we 
are, we must allow the truth of the assertion. Just 
as they are said to have preserved the pronunciation 
of certain words, they have kept old ways, some 
touch of old manners, and some old modes of thought. 
We were walking in the woods one day in search 

of wild flowers, which are very beautiful and interest- 
ing in this part of New England, when we found 
ourselves entering a road laid out for driving under 
the oaks and pines, with an asphalte footpath raised 
on one side. This soon led us to a number of empty 
wooden cottages, and then to other roads striking off 
on every side into the forest, each one of which was 
bordered by other cottages, all of which seemed to 
be equally empty. Where the roads crossed stood a 
pump, a police-office, a post-office, and a book-store. 
A little further on a general store, an ice-saloon, and 
a restaurant announced themselves by means of gi- 
gantic letters on their wooden fronts; while a little to 
one side a vast tabernacle, to seat, they say, three 
thousand people, reared its tall roof to the height of 
the trees around it. We were in the midst of a great 
Methodist camping-ground. The place was almost 
deserted. The wooden huts looked worn and shabby 
after the heavy snows and high winds of a New 








England winter and spring; but the shop was open, 

and looked as if it “ meant business.” So to the shop 
we went, and as we ate “cookies” and drank iced 
phosphate, we learned all we could of this strange 
settlement. A typical New England maiden of about 
nineteen : quiet, modest, self-reliant and capable, 
told us all she could, and called to “ granfer” for 
corroboration or for supplementary details. She 
was proud of the camp and of the work it did. “ You 
must come here on Big Sunday. People come from 
all over New England, and we have had nearly 10,000 
people on that day. Numbers vary from 5,000 to 
10,000, and we are busy that day. We do the 
cooking. We have dinner going on all day long, and 
I guess we're pretty tired by the time night comes, 
When Big Sunday’s over people begin to go away. 
You're from England? And you have nothing 
of this sort in your country? Is that so? Well! 
you must come on Big Sunday. Services begin at 
six o’clock in the morning, and they go on all day 
long to ten o'clock at night, and preachers from 
all over America come here to preach. I guess 
you'll like to see it all. The cottages belong 
to the folk that build them. They hire the 
ground and then they build their cottages just 
as they like. These meetings have gone on ever so 
long ; more than a hundred years. They used to be 
held at Eastham, down the Cape. They had the 
cottages in the fir woods there, but thirty years ago 
they moved the camp here to Yarmouth. They 
thought people would like it better. At Eastham 
there’s nothing but fir-trees, and here there’s oaks 
mixed with the firs, and that makes it cheerfuller. 
People like these woods very much, and I guess they 
have a good time while they’re here.” 

Here was the descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers 
describing a camp meeting, and not one word of the 
religious side of the thing. But what we saw 
and what we heard made us determined to come 
over again when the great meeting should begin, 
and in spite of a thermometer at 87’, and a heavy 
sea fog which made the whole world feel like a 
vapour bath, we went over to Yarmouth on the 
Friday of the great week. We reached the camp 
aboutsix, when the evening meal was just over andthe 
evening exercises had not yet begun. A few persons 
still lingered in the long wooden restaurant, making 
that peculiarly unwholesome meal that Americans call 
supper, wherein they mix new bread with quantities 
of butter, tea and meat, to the ruin of the digestions 
of a whole nation. Can the nation which lives on 
new bread have sound notions on silver? There was 
nothing to detain us here, but rather were we in- 
terested in reading the police regulations of the camp, 
which were pinned against the trees at conspicuous 
points. One was that every cottager or tent dweller 
should leave a bucket of water at his door at night 
ready in case of fire; others dealt with the sanitary 
arrangements ; and others indicated the authorities 
to whom appeal was to be made in case of difficulty. 
The Superintending Elder seemed the highest magis- 
trate, and he is assisted by a committee chosen 
annually, and consisting of members elected, some 
by the whole body of the Camp Association, and 
others by the tenants of the cottages on the ground. 
Order is strictly maintained inthecamp. No alcohol 
in any form is sold either within its bounds or any- 
where near it. All lights have to be put out at ten 
p.m., after which hour police patrol the ground and 
insist on the most complete order and quiet. 

The aspect of affairs had changed considerably 
since our last visit. The ground had been cleared of 
the ruins of a winter's storms, the cottages looked 
bright and clean; many of them, with their white 
muslin curtains to the windows, and gay hammocks 
and rocking-chairs on their verandahs, might have 
tempted one to stay the summer through, had it not 
been for the thought of the hot nights which would 
have to be spent in such close quarters. The verandah 
was obviously the living-room, and the luxurious 
cottages had one in front for the parlour and one 
behind for the kitchen. Besides the long rows 
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of separate dwellings, which were labelled Peace 
Avenue, Grace Avenue, Salvation Avenue, and so 
on, and whose houses were numbered just as if 
they had been blocks in New ‘York or Boston, 
there were a number of large tents on which were 
affixed the names of the various townships into 
which Cape Cod is divided. These are bought by 
subscription, members of other churches than the 
Methodists joining in the purchases for the sake of 
providing a resting-place for those of their poorer 
neighbours who may attend the meetings. The name 
of the town—Harwich, Orleans, Sandwich, Yarmouth 
—is printed on the front above a text or motto. On 
one we noticed, “How goodly are thy tents, O 
Israel!” and to that we bent our steps. It was 
almost empty just then, two pleasant-looking girls 
of about twenty being the only occupants of 
a space that would have held about a hundred. 
They had such intelligent, friendly faces, that 
we thought we might ask them to enlighten 
our ignorance, and we began by inquiring if 
the tent were used for sleeping in at night. 
“Oh, yes! they sleep in all the tents.’ As we spoke, 
a young man came up the steps of the tent—for all 
are raised by a wooden floor from the earth—and 
asked, “Can I get a night’s lodging here?” “I 
guess so,” said my friend, and disappeared behind 
a curtain to summon the hostess. On her return, 
“Do both men and women, then, occupy the same 
tent?” ITasked. “ Yes; the men are on one side and 
the women on another, with a curtain between 
them. But we've only had one man so far, and 
he was only here last night, and he never went to 
bed at all. He just sat about on the chairs. But 
Mrs. S. said if any more came they’d have to 
stay behind the curtain.” “ And where do you 
sleep?” “Here on the straw. We make our own 
beds, and we women wash in the cooking-tent. 
And we bring our own food with us, and what 
cooking we want we do for ourselves there too. 
It’s much better and costs less to come to 
a tent like this.” “But don’t you long for a 
little quiet now and then?” “Oh, you see,” said 
the girl, with almost a puzzled look on her face, 
“it’s so quiet all the year round at Truro.” And 
there was the explanation of a great part of this 
annual movement. “It’s so quiet all the year round 
at Cape Cod.” 

There is, no doubt, a strong religious element in 
it also. Earnest, zealous Methodists come to the 
Camp each year as to the battle-ground of the Lord, 
and are unsparing in their efforts to rouse the sleeping 
consciences of the throng around them. We went over 
again on Big Sunday, and listened to the service in 
the mighty tabernacle, and to the Service of Prayer 
which followed, and to the testimony borne by men 
and women to the effect of this particular meeting 
on their souls. And when one saw the rapt gaze, 
the earnest manner, the beautiful pathetic look of 
triumph hardly won, on a worn face here and there, 
we could only bow the head and say that truly they 
were of the salt of the earth. But there is no doubt 
that as the years goon the camp meeting becomes 
more and more a great pic-nic. The dwellers in 
towns who long for some escape from the routine 
life of street and shop get them away to the woods, 
and in the very privations they have to put up with 
find the zest of variety. The women and girls who 
spend their slow lives in lonely farmhouses or sea- 
side cottages on the sandy bosom of Cape Cod look 
upon this as one long “ blue day,” when they see and 
are seen, when earth and sky are forgotten in the 
new people, and the new circumstances, and the bed 
of straw on the boards of a Methodist tent is wel- 
comed after the delightful excitement of a day of 
new thoughts. 

As we left we were told that nearly 6,000 had at- 
tended the meeting, and that there had not been a 
single complaint of disorder. We have nothing like 
this in England; and, I fear, so long as English- 
men drink as they do, we could have nothing like it. 
How far their climate helps the Americans to enjoy 





such things wisely is one question, and how far the 
relation of young men and maidens to one another on 
this side of the ocean makes them easier, is another 
and still more interesting one. On these points 
og inclined to think that the New England beats 
the Old. 








JULES SIMON ON THE FRENCH SITUATION. 


Paris, May 30th. 
N times of trouble one instinctively recurs to the 
ancients for counsel. Even if laid aside by the 
hand of time or the stroke of malady, their opinion 
is always precious. For this purpose I mounted the 
five stairs of M. Jules Simon's apartment this morn- 
ing. I had heard that the veteran was threatened 
with the loss of sight, owing to a cataract forming 
in both eyes. I found that he was occupied with a 
conference, and on calling again in the evening I found 
him stretched on a couple of chairs in his library. 
Excusing himself for having put yourcorrespondentoff 
in the morning, my host explained that the conference 
referred to the propagation of Cardinal Lavigerie’s 
anti-slavery work in Africa. “I had a delegation of 
Bishops with me, and you know Bishops and Roman 
ecclesiastics generally are very talkative persons. 
You are not Catholic?” I replied I was not of that 
persuasion. The old statesman went on to speak of 
the good Cardinal's humanitarian work, concerning 
which he has a brilliant article in to-day’s Figaro. 
“But I am afraid I cannot do much for them now in 
my present condition. I am nearly blind, and my 
doctor tells me I shall require to undergo four 
operations and to be laid aside for four months.” 
The prospect was not acheerful one. I endeavoured 
to cheer my respected friend by the mention of the 
successful operation on Mr. Gladstone. About that 
M. Simon was anxious to know whether the ex- 
Premier had just been treated for the first time for 
his cataract, upon which I satisfied him to the best 
of my knowledge. 

The question cf health disposed of, we turned 
our attention to politics. The situation he described 
as very perplexing and uncertain. When has it not 
been perplexing and uncertain since first I took 
counsel in this study, thirteen years ago? But 
occasionally it is more so than usual; and this was 
one of these occasions. “ We are to have a cabinet 
of youth; youth is a very fine thing.” Here M. 
Simon sighed. But—youth does not conquer every- 
thing, I seemed to interpret. “ Weare losing some 
good men—Burdeau, for instance, a very capable, 
hard-working fellow ; not to speak of Casimir-Perier, 
whom I consider superior to his father, if not also to 
his grandfather.” ‘“ Why did he not defend himself 
better, then?” I could not refrain from interposing. 
The old gentleman shook himself up a little. 

“TI think he desired to fall, don’t you? That 
seems to be the general impression. Then, again, 
there was that question of the railway guarantees, 
about which an active campaign was preparing. The 
Ministry would probably have fallen on that, and it 
would not have been such a good ground as on the 
field of social order. It would be funny if we were 
to see Casimir at the Elysée in spite of this.” 

“ Do yousee any possibility of avoiding the recur- 
rence of these crises?” I asked. 

“ Well, it is proposed to refer the power of inter- 
pellating the Government toa commission. I proposed 
this myself a year ago in the Figaro, but nothing 
came of it, and nothing will be done now. The 
Chamber will never consent to the curtailment of its 
liberties. The vice of the situation comes from this: 
During the Empire we were incessantly struggling 
to secure the rights of Parliament against an oppres- 
sive Executive. Since the constitution of the Re- 
public the struggle has been kept up, and, in the 
course of time, the oppression has shifted from the 
Executive to the Parliament. But the Chamber will 
not recognise this fact, and so I do not see any way 
of escape. This continual interference with the 
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prerogatives of government by private members is an 
intolerable nuisance. To give you an idea, there is a 
Bill in the Committee stage of which I am chairman ; 
the report is nearly ready, when lo! another legisla- 
tor steps in between us with a law of his own. No, 
the Parliamentary work is ill-done, is ill-done!” and 
again the aged politician heaved a gentle sigh. 

“If we were involved in a quarrel on the frontier 
this matter of the Parliament alone would insure our 
being placed at a disadvantage. While we were 
deliberating and going through the forms of our Legis- 
lature the German troops would be pouring into our 
country, after only a word from their master. But I 
am not immediately concerned about this eventuality. 
The Emperor William told me at Berlin, in 1890: ‘I 
would consider the man who should declare war un- 
necessarily as either a criminal or a madman. You 
have brought your army to such a state of prepara- 
tion that no general could lightly take upon him to 
say who would be the victor. Why, then, go to war?’ 
The Emperor struck me as being quite sincere and in 
earnest. He was very restless about that time, but 
still he did not give me the impression of having 
an ill-balanced mind” (déséquilibré). “ Still, at the 
time of the unseemly conduct of the French painters 
to the Empress Frederick, the Emperor was very 
near sending an army corps across the frontier. That 
is the situation.” 

At this stage a message from Monseigneur d’Hulst 
was brought in; so I withdrew, expressing fervent 
hopes for the illustrious thinker’s recovery. 








A PAGAN PARISH.—II. 





A the inn you discover the depth of the ignorance 
and gross superstition of the older generation 
of pagans. I have heard an elderly man declare 
that steam was “first invented” by God Almighty, 
and that men have always used steam engines. A 
farmer asked me if Bristol was near London; and a 
gardener assured me that the Channel Islands are 
off the coast of Wales. I once searched several 
houses for a railway time-table. No one knew what 
Iasked for. A pond in the vicinity is said to be 
bottomless. When fishing in it I have plumbed the 
depth, and found that it is: not more than eight feet 
in the deepest part. Others have plumbed it; but 
the old men still say that no lead-line is long enough 
to measure the depth. There is a labourer in this 
benighted place who has epileptic fits. He was told 
that if he collected thirty pennies from thirty 
virgins, as they came out of church, and bought a 
silver ring with the money, the epilepsy would be 
eured. The prescription, which he at once followed, 
has proved successful. Thought at Ditchford is 
more than a century behind the times. 

In the lowest community you look for a tribal 
conscience. But the moral sense of many of the 
Ditchford people is not so developed as that of 
gregarious animals. The poor do not only rob the 
well-to-do, but they filch from one another. A 
poacher who wires the squire’s hares and snares 
his pheasants, can plead that the rich man may well 
spare him a meal; but the labourer who steals 
rabbits from his neighbour's traps is a corrupt type. 
Yet such thieving is common. I have known hard- 
working trappers—who receive twopence-halfpenny 
for every rabbit that they catch—robbed by 
labourers, who are in the habit of proclaiming 
their class fealty. Men who are employed in dig- 
ging potatoes or lifting turnips will carry home a 
sackful without a sense of shame. They even boast 
of their depredations to each other. Some of the 
parents send their children out after dark to steal 
limbs of trees and faggots for firing. The young 
grow up habituated to thefts and without ordinary 
respect for the common law of honesty. An aged 
and pious inhabitant of Ditchford has made pro- 


He has never been caught; but many of his contem- 
poraries know of his past poaching record. Another 
man, T , rented a tumbledown cottage near a 
large game preserve and a salmon stream. Few 
suspected why he chose to pay a high rent for this 
dilapidated shanty ; but the more astute know that 
he lived upon pheasants, rabbits, and salmon. There 
are men in Ditchford who have stolen property 
rescued from a burning farmhouse. They would 
rob from anyone and everyone without remorse. 
Alluding to a tragic little history by Richard 
Jefferies, called “The Field Play,” Mr. Besant says: 
“In Arcadia such things may happen, and, I sup- 
pose, do constantly happen.” I may tell all who 
are in doubt concerning the depravity of the 
paganus that things of which I cannot write in 
full do “constantly happen” in the rural com- 
munity. The proportion of indictments for certain 
abominable offences is higher among the country 
population than among the dwellers in towns. 
Every county assize shows this. The depths of 
uncleanness revealed by ‘Zola ‘in’ his most grue- 
some passages of “La Terre” are not specific 
“French vices.” The savage of civilisation is not 
the product of any one nation, but he is the 
phenomenon of all. Analysis of diseased sexual 
appetite and bestial propensities is as needful as 
the anatomy of healthy love and beautiful emotion. 
To what end does the sanitary inspector draw atten- 
tion to filth? Is it not in order that the source of 
pollution shall be destroyed? In the same way, 
then, must the unsavoury tasks of the purifier of 
morals be performed. When a heap of garbage is a 
nidus of disease germs, and emits foul stenches to 
the sickening of our senses, we do not sprinkle it 
with rose-water by dark, and affect to close our 
perceptions to its existence in the daylight. If we 
go against the wind, and sniff honeysuckle and roses, 
and turn our backs on the nuisance, we need not be 
surprised if some voluntary scavenger is spitefully 
prompted to compel us to at least share in the 
malodour of the work of removal by carting the 
muck past our premises. Some members of a society 
must be moral scavengers, and we need more of them. 
The sexual morality of Ditchford is no better and 
no worse than that of adjacent parishes. What is 
called “ the vice of cities” is not known there in its 
commercial phases. The rustic demirep does not 
sell herself; and she has none of the mercenary 
impulses of her sister in town. But the absence of 
one evil is, so to speak, the cause of others; and 
where there is little or no prostitution, there are 
gross offences against decency, ‘‘ accidental” births 
of outlawed children, violation of young girls, rapes, 
and other indictable crimes. At revels and wakes 
there are lewd orgies, and the drunken of both sexes 
sink below the lowest brutes and put humanity to 
shame. I have known middle-aged women, wives 
among them, expose themselves in tap-rooms at the 
end of a carouse. Realise what these people are; 
think of their ancestry. A few generations ago 
puritanism suppressed their pleasures with cruel 
fanaticism. Men and women were tortured, fined, 
and ostracised for attending sports and shows, and 
in the scarcity of wholesome and permissible recre- 
ation they were surreptitiously impure, besotted, 
and hypocritical. Catholicism had starved the mind 
of the peasantry when Luther arose, cursing science 
and reviling learning. Kings, nobles, and clergymen 
left the rustic to his brutal superstitions and ignor- 
ance, and until the close of the eighteenth century a 
labourer who could read was hard to find in Ditch- 
ford. To this day there are many in the parish who 
can neither read nor write. Upon whom rests the 
blame of this rural savagery? Do not forget that in 
the early part of the present reign fifteen bishops 
out of seventeen voted against a Bill to enable 
magistrates to provide schools out of public rates. 
Go into the mouldering tenements of the peasantry, 
where men, women, children, dogs, and fowls crowd 








vision for his old age by the illegal capture of game. 





in reeking rooms. Kingsley did not flinch from 
speaking plainly 
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“ We quarrelled like brutes, and who wonders ? 
What self-respect could we keep— 
Worse housed than your hacks and your pointers, 
Worse fed than your hogs and your sheep?” 


The medizvalist tells you that it is “natural 
depravity” that makes these people unclean, dis- 
honest, quarrelsome, and drunken. In breeding our 
hounds we have taken especial pains to eliminate 
depravity, to select sound sires and vigorous dams; 
and we can reproduce “ points” to a nicety. No 
man seeks to hinder the breeder of horses and dogs 
when he applies the principles of heredity to the 
extinction of “vice” in brutes. It is only when 
men propose to teach their brothers that there are 
physiological ways of lessening sin and disease that 
your interested obscurantist takes alarm, and strives, 
by means fair and foul, to exclude from village 
schools and libraries all books and doctrine which 
do not appear to confirm his dogmas. Can any 
quantity of “ handfuls of coal and rice” ever atone 
for this sin? 

Overcrowding and uncleanness go together, and 
diseased and dirty organisms do not develop moral 
nerve. The sanitary drain-maker does more for 
morals than the pulpiter. To this day the gospel of 
ventilation is unknown in Ditchford. Thereisa room, 
about twelve feet by fourteen, in which a father 
and six children sleep. The window is never opened 
in cold weather, by day or night, and the chimney 
is stopped up to exclude the down-draught. There 
is a well in the garden several feet lower than the 
pig-sty, and the water is tainted with its drainings. 
These people, seven in all, are expected to be 
decent, healthy, well-nourished, and able to work 
hard on a pittance of eleven shillings a week. 
Suppose that a man engaged in severe muscular 
labour can obtain adequate food at a cost of 
sixpence a day. The share then for the man is 
three-and-sixpence per week, which leaves seven 
shillings for division among the six children. That 
would be fourteen pence each for a week’s food 
supply. But what of rent, clothes, and firing? The 
rent is a shilling a week, and firing costs another 
shilling, unless the children are sent out to steal 
wood. I ask how can seven persons live upon a sum 
barely sufficient to support two upon the cheapest 
and coarsest diet? Yet we tell these poor, dirty, 
vicious neighbours of ours that it is “natural de- 
pravity” that makes them drink, and wrangle, and 
forget to touch their hats tous. If the half-fed man 
sets a wire on the wrong side of his garden fence, 
and catches a rabbit, we send him to prison for a 
week. Meantime we ask financial friends, who are 
“in the know,” what we shall do to make more of 
that little surplus on last year’s exploitation of the 
labour of these disreputable poaching peasants. 

By all means let us have Parish Councils in the 
Ditchfords. But do not suppose that your new 
broom is going to make a clean sweep of all the filth 
and abuses. You will make men freer, and that is 
much; but it will need many generations to work 
out the accumulated moral disease germs. You may 
pat Hodge on the back, and tell him that he is a fine 
intelligent fellow; and so try to make reparation 
for calling him a boor, a churl, a clown, and a clod- 
pate in the past. This may ease our consciences; 
but it is a meagre atonement for our past suppression 
of potential village philosophers. 


A RURAL PARISHIONER,. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





CAPITAL, LABOUR, AND ENTERPRISE. 


Sr1r,—Some time ago (I have no notion how long ago; I 
ought to keep these things, but I do not) I contributed an 
anonymous article to your columns in which I urged that the 
conditions of production were to be divided, for purposes of 
argument, not into “Capital and Labour” only, but into the 
three divisions of “ Capital, Labour, and Enterprise.” I ventured 
to use this last term for the third condition as I think it has a 





more useful signification than the term “ Ability.” Ability may 
lack ardour or courage. However, I am not now going into 
this question, which has since been dealt with far more full 
than 1 dealt with it, and more ably than I could have dealt wit 
it, by Mr. Mallock and other writers of various opinions. 

in my article, however, I introduced two arguments which, 
in the discussion now going on, seem to me to have received less 
attention than they deserve and, in due time, will claim. 

These are—first, that associations for purposes of production 
tend to die out; secondly, that there is little room for “ enter- 
prise” in companies of shareholders. Whether all such associa- 
tions, productive or distributive, come, as private bodies, sooner 
or later to an end, I will not now consider; but it is probable 
that in so far as they are productive, as opposed to distributive, 
their life is short. 

With very few exceptions, to be otherwise explained, firms 
and other societies for production have, as a matter of fact, 
broken up in no long time. 

These societies have practically always owed their existence 
to some one man of ability and enterprise. So long as this 
man’s qualities are active in the body, so long it lives, but 
beyond that period it lives by virtue of its inertia only. Upon 
this inertia it may live, let us say, another generation, but unless 
it buy up some new man of enterprise and give him a free hand, 
which, as we shall see, is almost impossible, its inertia will 
sueeumb to friction without and to disintegration within, and 
its term will be at an end. 

For production, unless in this particular case it be little more 
than distribution, depends upon invention; to say that the 
management of a concern is progressive is to say that it is 
inventive. The moment it ceases to be inventive, it begins to 
live upon its past; it continues in its course, as I have said, by 
mere inertia. Hundreds of concerns are going now upon mere 
inertia, and unless they buy in some new spirit of enterprise, or 
fall in with some recurrent fashion—in which case the concern 
is really a new one under an old name—they must stop before 
very long. 

Now, to incorporate new blood in an old concern is almost 
impossible; it is impossible because old partners, who have 
thriven on old methods, will not consent to enter upon new risks. 
If their own fortune is made, they are unwilling to be disturbed; if 
their fortune already stands at some risk, they are timid. Yet 
progress means invention, and invention means risk. 

Here I touch upon my second argument, namely, that even 
if directors and shareholders be reasonably willing to rebuild 
the concern, which they rarely are—as witness the recent ship- 
wreck of many great firms on this very rock—what place and 
opportunity is there for “ enterprise ” ? 

Enterprise always has meant risk—risk as great as the enter- 
prise may be bold. 

What board of directors, however enlightened, what rabble 
of shareholders, however ignorant, will place a large concern in 
the hands of one untried man, or of a man untried ad hoc; and 
one, moreover, who must tell them plainly that he must have a 
free hand, and that in his freedom he may ruin them? The 
thing is too unwieldy and too inert; the interests concerned are 
too grave. Enterprise begins by risking small personal funds, 
funds, too, which are often dissipated more than once before the 
precise line and conditions of success are hit upon. 

Suppose you catch your progressive man, your “ inventor” ; 
suppose, having caught him, he will harness himself to your 
caravan ; even then he has no chance for himself or for you. The 
dead weight of fathers, widows, and orphans is too much for 
him. He cannot build from the bottom, take his own risks, carry 
his own burdens, and when he wins, which is by no means 
always, reap therefore his own rewards. 

Interest, then, may be had out of co-operative societies for 
distribution, such as railroads, but profit ouly in their earlier 
phases, which are, more or less, phases of production ; “ profit- 
sharing ” in permanence is impossible.—Y ours truly, 

Cambridge, June, 1894. T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 


“THE TRIAL OF AMERICA.” 


Srr,—In your interesting articles upon social conditions in 
the United States you give the population as 60,000,000. Unless 
I am greatly mistaken it is nearly 70,000,000. It is usually 
assumed when the area of the States is mentioned that the 
major portion of that area is fertile, or that it can be put to use 
in providing food for man. So far from that being the case, 
practically half the area is useless desert. In other words, out 
of a total area of about 1,800,000,000 acres, there are 860,000,000 
acres of useless arid land. The Report of the U.S.A. Govern- 
ment Irrigation Survey states that there is water sufficient to 
irrigate five per cent. of that area, but that the outlay requisite 
to achieve such a result would be 2,000,000,000 dollars, and that 
the work would take twenty years to accomplish, Whilst 
stating the above I entirely agree with your assertion that the 
area of America is capable of maintaining far more than the 
present population, though I should not go so far as you when 
you say that five times the existing number could be supported. 

t takes somewhere about five acres of land per capita to supply 
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human wants all round, on the French and English standard 
taken together, but as the climate of America is more severe 
in both winter and summer than that of Western Europe, and as 
roots for cattle cannot be preserved in America for winter feed, 
I estimate the requirement at six acres per capita in the latter 
country. It has come rather as a surprise upon the Americans 
that so large a proportion of their area is useless; but it has been 
demonstrated, by thousands of painful and disastrous failures, 
that west of long. 98 deg. corn-growing is a very precarious 
oceupation. From that line, right away to within a short 
distance of the Pacific, the land can never support settlers, 
except such as may engage in mining or the few who have 
seized upon spots capable of being irrigated naturally. The 
rush of “ miserables” at Oklahoma and Cherokee demonstrated 
the fact that the State domain is practically exhausted ; but if, 
as you indicate, large tracts of fertile land have been cornered 
and shut out from use, I apprehend that the taxation screw can 
be tightened to such an extent on such land that the owners will 
be glad to put it on the market or to let it. All must agree with 
you that the situation over there is intolerable, and must be 
mended. 

I can, from information received from friends in the States, 


endorse almost all you say.— Yours obediently, STaTIsT. 








SONG OF A TRAIN, 





A MONSTER taught 
To come to hand 
Amain, 
As swift as thought 
Across the land, 
The train ! 


The song it sings 

Has an iron sound; 
Its iron wings 

Like wheels go round, 


Crash under bridges, 
Flash over ridges, 
And vault the downs! 
The road is straight— 
Nor stile, nor gate; 
For milestones—towns 


Voluminous, vanishing, white, 
The steam plume trails ; 
Parallel streaks of light, 

The polished rails, 


Oh, who can follow ? 
The little swallow, 
The trout of the sky ? 
But the sun is outrun, 
And time passed by. 


O’er bosky dens, 

By marsh and mead, 
Forests and fens, 
Embodied speed 

Is clanked and hurled ; 
O'er rivers and runnels ; 
And into the earth 

And out again 

In death and birth 

That know no pain ; 

For the whole round world 
Is a warren of railway-tunnels. 


Hark, hark, hark! 

It screams and cleaves the dark ; 
And the subterranean night 
Is gilt with smoky light ; 
Then out again apace 

It runs its thundering race, 
The monster taught 

To come to hand 

Amain, 

That swift as thought 
Speeds through the land, 
The train! 


JOHN DAVIDSON, 











A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Two “ ALDINE” PogRTs.* 


H* it poet in question happens to be Mark 
Akenside, but there is something so typical 
about the story that names hardly count—was born 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on the 9th of November, 
1721, and was baptised on the 30th of the same 
month by the minister of a meeting-house which his 
parents used to frequent. His father was a “ reput- 
able butcher,” and his mother’s maiden-name was 
Mary Lumsden. He was their second son. After 
receiving some instruction at the free-school of 
Newcastle, he was sent to a private academy in the 
same town, kept by a Mr. Wilson, a Dissenting 
minister. His genius and his love of poetry were 
manifested while yet he was a schoolboy. The 
Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1737, contains one 
of his earliest attempts at versification, entitled 
“The Virtuoso, in imitation of Spenser’s style and 
stanza:” it is far superior to the sing-song inanities 
which in those days generally adorned the pages of 
that miscellany. To the same popular work he con- 
tributed, in the next month, an ingenious fable called 
“ Ambition and Content;” and in the July follow- 
ing, “The Poet: a Rhapsody.” In due course he 
wrote his famous “ Pleasures of Imagination,” which 
that acute critic, Hannah More, believed to be the 
greatest poem in our language. 


Or (if you like it better) the subject of this 
memoir—his name is now James Beattie—was born 
on the 25th of October, 1735, at Laurencekirk, in the 
county of Kincardine, Scotland. His father kept a 
small shop in the village, at the same time that he 
rented a little farm in the neighbourhood, was a 
man of considerable talents and acquirements and 
“cultivated the muses in his leisure hours;” his 
mother, too, was “distinguished for her abilities.” 
James was “ the youngest of the six children of this 
respectable pair.” He was placed at the parish 
school of Laurencekirk, “which was then in some 
repute,” and read with avidity the books lent him 
by the Rev. Mr. Thomson, minister of the village. 
It was thus that he became acquainted with English 
versification in Ogilby’s Virgil. Already he was 
known among his schoolfellows by the name of the 
poet, and sometimes he would rise from bed during 
the night (herein anticipating Mr. Pecksniff) that he 
might commit to writing any poetical idea that his 
fancy had happened to suggest. In due course he 
wrote the famous “ Minstrel,” and the “Essay on 
Truth,” which so took the fancy of that acute critic, 
King George the Third, that on one occasion his 
Majesty talked to the author concerning it “for 
several minutes, in the most condescending and 
affable manner.” 


The reissued series of “ Aldine” poets having 
uncoiled its voluminous length as far as Akenside 
and Beattie, Messrs. Bell & Sons, its publishers, have 
very wisely decided to give us, almost without 
alteration, the texts and memoirs prepared by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce in the early ‘thirties. It is 
doubtful, indeed, if much could have been added: it 
is as certain as anything can be on this sublunary 
sphere that the present generation desires to hear 
very little more of Akenside or Beattie, and that the 
elegant memoirs compiled by the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce do them quite as much justice as they may 
expect for many years to come. Nor is the atmo- 
sphere that clings around their stories entirely due 
to their common biographer. Cull any dozen poets 
at random from the last dozen volumes of Chalmers’s 
“British Poets,” and you will find an extraordinary 
similarity in their lives even as given by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. A certain sourness infects them all. They 

* “The Poetical Works of Mark Akenside.’ With a Memoir by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce. London: George Bell & Sons. 

“ The Poetical Works of James Beattie.” With a Memoir by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce, London: George Bell & Sons. 
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all “ manifested signs of genius” in their teens; they 
all, sooner or later, wrote poetry to prove that what- 
ever is is right, and that morality has at least a 
respectable basis; and they mostly suffered from 
the cholic. To deride them is to betray one’s lack of 
the historical sense ; to admire them extremely is to 
proclaim that Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth 
and Tennyson have lived in vain—which is even 
more foolish. They are mostly respectable men, 
arrayed on the side of moral beauty: but they lack 
charm, 


Not one of them, perhaps, lacks charm more con- 
spicuously than does Akenside. After leaving 
college, he took the degree of Doctor of Physic at 
Leyden; and practised at Northampton and after- 
wards at Hampstead, but without success. His skill 
in his profession seems to have been freely questioned 
by his contemporaries, even after his appointment, 
in 1759, to the post of principal physician to St. 
Thomas's Hospital. Nor does he appear to have 
possessed an altogether engaging bedside manner, if 
the respectable Memoirs of Dr. Lettsom are to be 
trusted. Lettsom, who, as a young man, studied 
under Akenside at St. Thomas's, had a boyish admira- 
tion of poetry in general and “The Pleasures of 
Imagination” in particular, and anticipated great 
pleasure in coming under the notice of the eminent 
author and doctor. “Great, however, was his dis- 
appointment in finding Dr. Akenside the most 
supercilious and unfeeling physician that he had 
hitherto known. If the poor affrighted patients did 
not return a direct answer to his queries, he would 
often instantly discharge them from the hospital. 
He evinced a particular disgust to females, and 
generally treated them with harshness. It was 
stated that this moroseness was occasioned by dis- 
appointment in love; but hapless must have been 
the female who should have been placed under his 
tyranny. Lettsom was inexpressibly shocked at an 
instance of Akenside’s inhumanity, exercised towards 
a patient in Abraham's Ward, to whom he had 
ordered bark in boluses ; who, in consequence of not 
being able to swallow them, so irritated Akenside as 
to order the sister of the ward to discharge him 
from the hospital, adding, ‘He shall not die under 
my care.’ As the sister was removing him, in 
obedience to the doctor, the patient expired.” 


His contemporaries describe him as a prim little 
man, with a “pale strumous countenance,” and a 
hitch in his gait (one leg seems to have been shorter 
than the other—a defect which he hid, as far as might 
be, by wearing a false heel) ; very precise in his dress, 
wearing a large white wig and a long sword ; pompous 
and stiff in his manner, and exceedingly irritable. 
He had no taste for humour, but “ took a jest very 
ill.” He was never known to spit, nor would suffer 
a pupil to spit in his presence. But he must have 
had a soft spot in his nature, for “he was a great 
admirer of Gothic architecture, and would frequently 
sit, by moonlight, on the benches in St. James’s Park, 
to gaze on Westminster Abbey”—a wry little 
character altogether. Besides the “Pleasures of 
Imagination,” he wrote (and, oddly enough, we can 
easily believe it) “De Dysenteria Commentarius ”— 
a production still esteemed (in 1834) by the medical 
student for the valuable information it imparts, and 
admired by the scholar for its choice and elegant 
Latinity. 


As for the “ Pleasures,” they are—well, to put it 
briefly, they are poetry of this kind— 


“ But not alike to every mortal eye 
Is this great scene unveiled. For, since the claims 
Of social life to different labours urge 
The active powers of man, with wise intent, 
The hand of Nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias.” 


In other words, their interest is purely historical. | 


We know now that the men who wrote this kind of 
thing, in the belief that they were blending phi- 
losopby with poetry, were indeed writing neither 





poetry nor philosophy, but were very actively en- 
gaged in developing English prose. It is unjust, 
however, to rank Beattie here with Akenside. That 
Akenside was a poet, even in his own day, is quite 
open to doubt. He was hailed as one immediately 
on the publication of the “ Pleasures,” in 1743. But 
let us consider what a time that was. “ When the 
poem first appeared,’ says Mr. Dyce, “ Pope was 
sinking under the malady which, a few months 
after, removed him from the poetic throne; Swift 
was still alive, but in the stupor of idiocy ; Thomson 
had won by the ‘Seasons’ an unfading laurel, to 
which he was destined to add another wreath by 
‘The Castle of Indolence;’ Young was in the ful- 
ness of fame, though the four concluding portions of 
the ‘ Night Thoughts’ were yet unpublished ; Glover 
enjoyed a very high reputation from ‘ Leonidas ;’ 
Johnson was known only as the author of an admired 
satire, ‘London;’ Dyer had put forth ‘ Grongar 
Hill’ and ‘The Ruins of Rome,’ with little success 
—his ‘Fleece’ was yet to come; Collins had vainly 
endeavoured to attract notice by his ‘ Eclogues’ 
and ‘Epistle to Hanmer,’ his ‘Odes’ being of a 
later date; Shenstone had produced little, but among 
that little was ‘The Schoolmistress;’ Blair had 
published ‘The Grave;’ and Armstrong, who had 
only a disgraceful notoriety from a licentious poem, 
was soon to rival Akenside as a didactic writer.” 


It cannot be said that Akenside was a strong 
accession, even to the above company. But Beattie 
was a man of different poetic calibre. Beattie stood, 
too, upon the verge of the dawn, with Gray, his 
superior and friend. “ The subject” (of “ The 
Minstrel”), he wrote to Dr. Blacklock, “was sug- 
gested by a dissertation on The Old Minstrels, which 
is prefixed to a collection of ballads, lately published 
by Dodsley in three volumes.” This alone shows 
that the shadows of classicism were breaking : and in 
reading “The Minstrel,” one seems for ever hanging on 
the edge of something daring—of genuine nature or 
unabashed romance :— 


“ The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crowned with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings ; 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield; and hark ! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings ; 
Thro’ rustling corn the hare astonished springs ; 
Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower; 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aérial tower.” 


But the plunge never quite comes off. The poet still 
seems half-ashamed of his own delight in things de- 
lightful. Like Gray, he “ never spoke out.” 


So our interest in Beattie also becomes mainly an 
historical one. He took a romantic subject deliber- 
ately, and as deliberately chose a romantic stanza. 
Twenty years before, Thomson had felt the same 
desire to speak his heart, and had chosen the same 
stanza ; but could use it only under the mask of a 


parody. A. T. QC. 








REVIEWS. 





TENNYSON AND MODERN LIFE. 


Tennyson: His Art AND RELATION TO MODERN LIFE, 
By Stopford A. Brooke. London: Isbister & Co. 


HIS is a mellifluous and fluent book, full of 
shrewdness, sound criticism, and genuine poeti- 
calenthusiasm. Mr. Brooke is, before everything else, 
a great preacher, and, as a preacher's gifts demand 
room for expansion and illustration, it would be 
foolish to demur at the size of the volume. We 
allow Bossuet and Jeremy Taylor to work their 
sweet will with us over many a page, and we must 
not grudge Mr. Brooke his four hundred and eighty- 
one. Nor do we, nor will any lover of Tennyson. 
Mr. Brooke begins his critical study by seizing 
upon two great qualities of Tennyson's character, 
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his simplicity and his stateliness, which were also— 
so says the critic—‘ vital in the texture of his 
poetry.” Mr. Brooke proceeds :— 


“The first characteristic of Tennyson’s art—that is, his 
shaping of the beauty which he saw in Nature and Humanity— 
was simplicity, and this came directly out of his character. The 
way in which he worked, his choice of subjects, his style, were 
all the revelation of a character drawn on large and uncompli- 
eated lines; and in this sense, in the complete sincerity to his 
inner being of all he did and in the manner of its doing, he was 
simple in the truest sense of the word. Nothing was ever done 
for effect; no subject in which he was not veritably involved 
was taken up. Nothing was ever tried, save a few metrical 
exercises, for experiment’s sake alone, much less to please the 
popular moment. The thing shaped was the legitimate child of 
natural thought and natural feeling. Vital sincerity, or living 
correspondence between idea and form—that absolute necessity 
for all fine art as for all noble life—was his, and it is contained 
in what I have called his simplicity.” 


A little farther on in his introduction Mr. Brooke 
says :— 

“Mingled with this simplicity there was also in all his 
poetry a certain stateliness, entirely conscious of itself, and 
arising out of a reverence for his own individuality. The per- 
sonality of Tennyson, vividly conscious of itself and respecting 


itself, pervades his poetry, is part of his art, and gives it part of 
its power.” 


In these passages of admirable criticism who does 
not recognise the true Tennyson? Mr. Brooke is, as 


we all know, the preacher of things beautiful. He 
cries :-— 


“This creation, this representation of the beautiful, is art ; 
and the most skilful representation of the ugly—is not art at 
all. It is clever imitation, it is skill—it is artifice—it is not art. 
It is characteristic of an age which is writhing under the 
frivolous despotism of positive science that the accurate and 
skilful representation of things and facts which are not beautiful 
is called art, and it belongs to all persons who care for the 
growth of humanity not to denounce this error—for denunciation 


is barren of results—but to live and labour for the opposite 
truth.” 


Tennyson, Mr. Brooke declares, “was faithful 
through his whole life to beauty, writing always 
of what was worthy of love, of joy, of solemn or 
happy reverence.” But, proceeds Mr. Brooke, “ the 
power of seeing beauty and the love of beauty are 
not all that makes the great artist; he must also 
have the power of shaping the beauty which he sees, 
and in a way peculiarly his own; there must be in 
the work the personal touch, the individual surprise, 
the unique way, the unimitated shaping which pro- 
vokes imitation. We ought to feel in every artist's 
work the immediate pressure of an original personal 
creator who has his own special manner with things 
and words. This is one of the main tests of genius. 
Of every great poet it is true, and it is plainly true 
of Tennyson.” Proceeding from these premises, Mr. 
Brooke makes an exhaustive survey of the whole 
body of Tennyson's poetry from the volume of 1830 
to that of 1889; from “The Sea Fairies” to “The 
Gleam.” 

Mr. Brooke is by nature a Tennysonian, and finds 
it very hard to be angry with a poet so much after 
his mind. In fact, if it was not for politics and love 
Mr. Brooke would find next to no fault at all. But 
he cannot forgive Tennyson his Conservatism and 
Individualism. The Laureate ought to have been a 
Collectivist, or, at all events, it is a thousand pities 
he was not one. “He had little or no faith in man 
as man”; he had “contempt for what seemed to 
him the mob and for their lawless din.” This sur- 
prises Mr. Brooke, who says, “One would think that 
a poet would naturally be in the other great division 
of the army of freedom—on the side of the inarticu- 
late emotions of the people—supporting that struggle 
for freedom of growth,” and soon. Mr. Brooke thinks 
it a pity Tennyson should have made so much fuss 
over war, and thought so little of the long and more 
glorious“ though fameless struggleof peopleand towns 
for civic liberty.” But great poets are not necessarily 
all of Mr. Brooke’s way of thinking. Shakespeare, it 
is to be feared, was a good bit of a Tory; and a more 








could not be imagined. Wordsworth’s revolutionary 
fires soon cooled, and anybody less like a Collectivis¢ 
than Mr. Browning could not well be imagined. In 
fact, Shelley is the only real example of the poetica) 
“ rushers,” to use Mr. Brooke’s far from happy phrase 
of “the wild warriors,” of “the sacrificers whom 
the world calls insane,” upon whom our critic can 
lay his hands in our roll-call of great poets. 

Tennyson's politics, so far as he had any, were 
quite of a piece with the rest of his mental stock-in- 
trade. To call him a snob, as a recent critic has 
done, is a piece of sheer caddishness. There never 
was any man less of a snob than Tennyson. Mr, 
Brooke has rightly fashioned him for us. His char- 
acter was constructed on lines of the utmost sim- 
plicity, and he always took great pains to be splendid. 
His was not an enthusiastic nature, and he found 
faith either in man or God an exceedingly difficult 
article of manufacture. To say that he knew 
nothing of the sufferings of the poor is to exaggerate, 
for he was an enormous reader and had ready in 
his memory thousands of painful stories he had read 
in newspapers. He never forgot what had once 
caught hold of his imagination, and deeds of 
shame as well as of glory were ever present to 
his mind. He was endlessly interested in this 
life, and also in the life to come. He was a 
great reader of travels and adventures, and his 
curiosity about ghosts was insatiable. As Mr. 
Brooke points out, we find in Tennyson's poetry a 
reflex of the questions and subjects which have 
concerned Englishmen’s thoughts and troubled their 
minds for the last half-century. But Tennyson 
had no particular philosophy of his own, or any 
definite creed. He clung to what he could, and had 
his hot fits and his cold fits. It is a mistake to 
compare great artists with great thinkers. Apart 
from his poetic gifts and his noble artistic fervour, 
Tennyson jogged along like the rest of us. Mr. 
Brooke is a little too apt to make his poet a philo- 
sopher. 

We commend this book to all lovers of true 
poetry and sound criticism. 


BIG GAME. 


Bie Game SHootine. By C. ce ee and other 
writers. In 2 vols. (Badminton Series.) London: Longmans. 


EXAMINE these handsome and profusely illustrated 
volumes ad aperturam and you will be delighted 
with the thrilling narratives of the skilful and 
enthusiastic writers, who are authorities in the 
particular sport about which they write. The work 
is rendered the more attractive to the general reader 
by no less than forty full-page illustrations and 
above a hundred woodcuts from the accomplished 
pencils of C. Whymper, J. Wolf, and others. Mr. 
Clive Phillipps-Wolley is responsible for the chapters 
on big game shooting generally, the big game of 
North America and the Caucasus, with useful notes 
on camps and taxidermy. There is no big game left 
in Britain : but its hunters are British, for out of 
every ten riflemen wandering about the world at 
present, from Spitzbergen to Central Africa, nine are 
of the Anglo-Saxon breed. Hence these volumes are 
included in the series of British sports and pastimes. 
The wholesale slaughter of big game is as righteously 
condemned as was the case in the large volume on 
“Big Game of North America” which we reviewed 
three years ago. In eighteen years’ hunting Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley has done faithful work and kept a 
sharp look-out wherever he was, and his ex- 
perience is here very pleasantly recorded. His first 
advice to a beginner is to remember that every 
live thing in the woods is watching and listening 
at least three-parts of its waking life, and that 
the only chance of success is to catch it off its guard 
in those rare moments when it is either feeding 





determined dog of an Individualist than John Milton 





or moving. The language of the woods can only 
be learnt by residence amongst them, and this is 
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especially true of the written language of tracks. 
In introducing intending sportsmen to the game- 
list of North America he says: “Don’t be 
discouraged by every evil report; go and see for 
yourself ; if possible, get a hint as to where game is 
likely to be, and then look for a country yourself. 
As in everything else in life, so it is in sport: if you 
want to get anything worth having you have got to 
earn it yourself. There is no royal road to success 
in the mountains; but there is the old road still for 
the self-reliant and adventurous who don’t stick to 
old trails, and there is still plenty of game for those 
who know how to seek it.” He laments the banish- 
ment of the bison from the prairies, and tells us of 
the grizzly bear that turned the scales at 1,656 lbs., 
after doing “ugly” work. Humorously he cautions 
the novice not to follow a wounded bear into thick 
covert unless he is “ well insured, about to be married, 
or at the end of his ordinary resources for support- 
ing his family.” To him the Caucasus is an enchanted 
land, being the first country in which he ever hunted ; 
and he gives a thrilling account of the charges of the 
wild boar in the dense dreamy forests there. It is 
about the cheapest hunting-ground. 

A very interesting sketch is given of the fauna of 
South Africa fifty years ago, by the late Mr. Cotton 
Oswell, who was allied with Dr. Livingstone in his 
explorations. Paving the way for a welcome to his 
suecessors, he deservedly earned the proud title of a 
“Pioneer of Civilisation.” Sir Samuel W. Baker 
speaks of him as the Nimrod of South Africa. Mr. 
Oswell was strongly of opinion that though the lion 
is the king of cats, he is not the king of beasts. This 
opinion is corroborated by Mr. F. J. Jackson, who 
considers that the lion has neither the awe-inspiring 
and majestic bearing of the elephant, nor the 
viciousness and indomitable pluck of the buffalo. 
Mr. Jackson describes these in detail, as well as the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the ostrich, and the 
antelope of South Africa. Mr. F. C. Selous, in his 
account of lion-hunting in South Africa during 
twenty years, states that he has shot only twenty- 
five lions entirely by himself; but his details of these 
are thrillingly related. 

Mr. Arnold Pike has an enjoyable chapter on 
Arctic hunting, especially in the seas around Spitz- 
bergen, where he had rare sport with the walrus and 
the polar bear. How startled was Mr. St. G. Littledale 
when, keen at mountain game on the Caucasus, he 
saw on a mist his spectre, like that of the Brocken! 
He takes up the Aurochs then, and the Ovis Argali of 
Mongolia. Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman deals admir- 
ably with the chamois; he examined the seven 
thousand antlers of the chamois in the collection of 
Count Arco, of Munich. He considers most of the 
accounts of the sport to be overladen with romantic 
nonsense. Sir Henry Pottinger had capital sport 
with the Scandinavian elk, which for half a century 
has been protected during part of the year by the 
Government. The Earl of Kilmorey assures us that 
no sportsman passing a winter in Russia should leave 
the country without trying his hand at bear-hunting. 
Half of the second volume is taken up with an 
admirably detailed account of Indian shooting by 
Colonel R. H. Percy, no fewer than fifty-three 
animals being described. Mr. Abel Chapman is of 
opinion that sport in Spain is very expensive; 
every ibex shot there by an English sportsman 
from Gibraltar costing, at the lowest computation, 
£100—a sum that would keep a man in clover on 
the Caucasus for three months. Beginners will find 
the notes on rifles and ammunition very serviceable. 
Badminton has in this work a charming addition. 





A SYNTHESIS AND A PROBLEM. 


Genetic Puriosopny. By David Jayne Hill. New York 
and London: Maemillan & Co. : 


Two entirely different accounts might be given of 
Mr. Hill’s interesting book. The views about the 
method of philosophy stated at the beginning would 








make “ Genetic Philosophy ” a rigid Positivism. The 
conclusions stated at the end would make it a 
decidedly speculative Ontology. “The business of 
the philosopher,” we are first told, “is to equate the 
deposits and indicate the deficits of the special 
sciences,” of which “renovated philosophy” is the 
synthesis. Ontology is no more a problem for 
philosophy than it is for science. Yet afterwards 
we hear of a “mystery of being which manifests 
itself at once as dynamical and logical” ; and at the 
end we find that this is “will.” It is “the unity of 
the psychical and the physical elements”; and is 
“mind” as conscious direction of energy, “ matter” 
as energy directed and working material changes. 
Nature (natura naturata) is its product. In itself 
it is “an invisible world of reality transcending the 
world of phenomena.” 

The intermediate part of the book contains a 
sketch of the general theories to which physics and 
biology seem to be tending, together with an outline 
of psychology, having special reference to problems 
of morality, art, and religion. Points might be found 
to object to in detail, but on the whole this is good 
and suggestive, and shows a real sense for the bear- 
ings of speculative science of all kinds. It also 
corresponds not inaccurately to the title of the book, 
being “ genetic” in the sense that the point of view 
is throughout evolutionary. The author is here pre- 
occupied with questions of origin, whether of the 
cosmos, or of its parts, or of animal and human in- 
telligence. In this evolutionary transition may be 
found an explanation of the discrepancy that has 
been noted. 

Investigation of origins everywhere leads to 
metaphysical problems. Even from the physical 
point of view, when we get to theories of “ vortex 
atoms” and “centres of force,” “matter” becomes a 
very evanescent thing. Thus, after a provisional 
statement of a kind of realism, Mr. Hill finds himself 
led on to something much nearer the idealism of 
metaphysicians. The reason why his idealism does 
not become altogether consistent is in the defective 
starting-point. He has set out with the intention of 
constructing a “renovated philosophy ” that shall not 
only be scientific, but shall contain nothing beyond 
science of one kind or another. This is an impossible 
problem. He ought to have reserved as the peculiar 
province of philosophy at least the “theory” or 
“criticism” of knowledge, whichever we like to call 
it, which examines the validity of all scientific 
postulates and axioms. The first result of this 
reservation would have been to show that the 
principle of “the essential continuity of being” 
which he lays down, is nothing more than what 
is commonly called the “uniformity of nature.” 
The place of phenomenal science being marked out, 
it would have been possible to go on and ask 
whether ontological problems can be put at all, 
and how far we can trust to any particular solution 
of them. What happens is that they are found 
inevitably returning, and that a solution of them is 
given without criticism. 





THE EMPIRE OF THE SABAZANS. 


THe Sacrep City OF THE ErHroprans. Being a record of 
Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By J. Theodore 
Bent. With a Chapter by Professor H. D. Muller on the 
Inscriptions from Yeha and Aksum, and an Appendix on 
the Morphological Character of the Abyssinians by J. G. 
Garson, M.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


WHEN the oxen of Job were ploughing, and the asses 
feeding beside them, the Sabzans fell upon them, 
and so started the career in patience of the Patriarch. 
In modern times the Sabseans have been a good deal 
left alone. It has been reserved for Mr. Theodore 
Bent to show how wide was the area of their in- 
fluence when, grown in culture and enterprise, they 
soared beyond the rieving of ox and ass, boomed 
Mashonaland, and in the person of some prehistoric 
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hold on the head-waters of the Nile. 


travellers. 


proving the Sabzean origin of Zimbabwe, and the re- 
sulting book has gone into a second edition. 
year they invaded Abyssinia, and the volume 
before us tells how they found the traces of 
Sabsean predominance there, but before it could 
appear the indefatigable pair had plunged into 
Southern Arabia to fix the early home of their 
Saban friends, and, as we write, Mr. Bent is 
probably laying line to line of yet another book 
which, for aught we know, may outrun this review 
in the race for publication ! 
The present book is pleasant reading, and, al- 
though the part to which the main head of the title 
applies is only one-sixth of the whole, the padding is 
of the best quality and essential to the symmetry of 
the work. The journey was somewhat eventful, on 
account of the disturbed state of the country, the 
political condition of which may be put concisely as 
a zone of Italian occupation along the Red Sea coast, 
a region under the control of the Emperor Menelek 
in the remote background, and a lofty plateau 
between the two on which two rival viceroys were 
struggling for mastery. In this tract lies Aksum, 
the sacred city of the Ethiopians, a city so sacred 
that both belligerents respected its neutrality, and 
the problem was merely to reach it from the coast 
and return in safety. Italian protection was freely 
tendered, and the trip from Massawa to Asmara was 
short and pleasant. For some time it seemed as if it 
would be unsafe to proceed southward to Aksum, 
and the Bents made the most of their time in seeing 
what they could of the people to the north. 

A more quaintly interesting folk one could hardly 
hope to meet in a winter's holiday, most fascinating 
on account of their semi-pagan Christianity, the 
rites and symbols of which are pleasantly described. 
Closely resembling the Greek Church forms in most 
particulars, their worship bears traces of the early 
Sabeean solar cult in the circular form of the 
churches, the dances which form part of the 
services, and in many minor particulars. Although 
the parish priests are compulsorily married, the 
celibacy of the monks is amazingly rigid, and Mrs. 
Bent was hurried downhill at a most undignified 
pace for venturing within half a mile of the 
monastery of Bizen. She took characteristic re- 
venge. Says Mr. Bent— 


“The summit of Debra Sinai is just a mass of gigantic boulder 
rocks piled one on the other, and on the top of these dwell the 
monks. My wife, whose reception at Bizen had been so cold, deter- 
mined on this occasion to see more, and presented herself dressed 
in a fashion that was calculated to deceive the most critical 
monk on the subject of her sex. The disguise was even more 
successful than she had hoped, for, owing to certain braids 


Rhodes, squared the Mahdi of those days, and laid 
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Last 
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Bishop was becomingly courteous, distant, and “ 
mass of affectation in all his movements.” It was 
impossible to see the sacred relics in the church, 
although elsewhere Mr. Bent was fortunate enough 
to secure a sacred picture. This is now in the 
British Museum, and is reproduced as a frontispiece 
to the book. The striking thing about it is that the 
canons of Abyssinian sacred art require the faces of 
all bad people to be shown in profile, and of all good 
people in full; hence the good have to squint 
humorously in order to indicate the direction in 
which they are looking. Besides the scraps of 
inscribed stones built into houses and barns, there 
are some fine carved monoliths standing, or recently 
fallen, at Aksum, of an age, Mr. Bent believes, com- 
parable with the Cyclopean masonry of Baalbek. 
Active archeological work was cut short by a 
peremptory order from the Italian resident at 
Adua to retreat across the frontier, because Ras 
Mangashah wished the party to visit him, and 
Italian officials, doubtless with good cause, are as 
chary of putting confidence in an Abyssinian ally 
as in an enemy. 

The situation for some time was critical ; but the 

arrival of a party of Italian troops removed ‘all 
danger, and the return to Massawa was safe and 
easy. It was broken by a visit to more Saban ruins 
at Kohaito, the ancient Koloe, and then came the 
abrupt descent from the pure air of the lofty plateau, 
with its active, Christian people, to the stifling plains 
inhabited by lazy Moslems. 
Mr. Bent thinks that the sooner some European 
power takes charge of Abyssinia the better, for the 
people will become extinct if the system of internecine 
war which now prevails is not speedily checked. But 
Mr. Bent does not obtrude his politics; he is an 
archeologist engaged in discovery, and his heart is 
in the researches which will “ place before our view 
a vast, powerful, and commercial empire, almost out- 
side the limits of the then known world, contem- 
poraneous with the best days of Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Greece, and Rome—an empire which extended its 
discoveries to parts of the world which are now only 
being re-discovered, and possessing a commerce which 
supplied the ancient world with its most valued 
luxuries,” the empire of the Sabzans. 


FICTION. 


Onty A Drummer Boy. By Arthur Amyard. London: 


Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 


MistseR O’Ryan. An Incident in the History of a Nation. 


By Edward McNulty. London: Edward Arnold. 


By James J. Moran. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 


A RoMANCE OF THE IstEs. By Fiona Macleod. 
























which adorned her jacket, the monks evidently mistock her for 
a general, and paid her the attentions suited to her supposed 
rank. She was conducted into the church, shown the pictures 
and treasures, and treated in a manner that no female had ever 
before been treated in an Abyssinian monastery.” 


The Abyssinians, as a rule, showed a high degree 
of politeness and delicacy. It was considered in- 
decent to eat in public, and the attendants of a 
great man at his meals screened him off from 
observation with their outstretched mantles as he 
ate. After studying a ruined temple at Yeha, 
which yielded some valuable (though, we must 
own, terribly uninteresting) Sabewan inscriptions, 
the party made a dash from Adua to Aksum. 
Reports of the approach of Ras Alula, the con- 
tending viceroy opposed to the Italians, had been 
rife, but the news of his retreat left the way open. 
At Aksum they were well received, the authorities 
supposing that anyone bearing the august name of 
Theodore must be of royal kin. On discovering that 
his visitor was not a relative of Queen Victoria, the 
chief felt his dignity wounded, but offered no active 
opposition. The priests were kind, and gave much 
help in the hunt for ancient inscriptions, and the 





(The Regent Library.) 


Str Josepn’s Herr. By Claude Bray. London: Frederick 
Warne & Co. (“The Tavistock Library.”’) 


THE military element is very much to the fore in 
“Only a Drummer Boy.” The story, in fact, is 
saturated with the slang, the manners and customs, 
the virtues and failings of the British soldier to an 
extent that is likely to prove a trifle wearisome to 
non-military readers. Mr. Amyard appears to be 
well versed in the technique of his subject, and the 
local colour so lavishly employed in this romance of 
Aldershot is probably life-like enough ; but we cannot 
say quite as much for the author's literary or con- 
structive ability. “Only a Drummer Boy” is a 
melodramatic story of the kind more generally ac- 
ceptable to juvenile than to adult readers, for the 
sophisticated mind is apt to rebel at the startling 
coincidences and wild improbabilities of the plot. 
Douglas Raymond, the youthful hero of the book, is 
left an orphan at a very tender age, and, being un- 
happy under the roof of a harsh uncle, runs away to 
enlist as a drummer boy, in which humble capacity 
he remains until the end of the story. In the last 
chapter his career is cut short by a tragic and heroic 
death, but before this sad climax is reached the 
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drummer-boy has blossomed into a baronet, with an 
income of fifteen thousand a year. There is a guile- 
less naiveté about this simple story which almost 
disarms the criticism excited by its glaring improba- 
bilities. As a book for boys, we can even recommend 
it, since its straightforward style and wholesome tone 
are distinctly meritorious. 

A brief but judicious “ note ” prefixed to “ Misther 
O’'Ryan” informs us that “there is no intention to 
discuss in this story the merits of any form of political 
opinion.” This being the case, we gladly turn to 
the consideration of the tale on its literary merits. 
“Misther O’Ryan” seems to be the first attempt of 
its author, but the story told in this dainty little 
volume shows no sign of inexperience or lack of 
literary aptitude. Mr. McNulty’s sketch of his dis- 
reputable hero, Ignatius O’Ryan, the plausible 
scoundre! who, by sheer force of impudent cajolery, 
raises himself from the position of a vagrant to that 
of a leading “patriot,” is instinct with genuine 
humour. True, the picture is a highly-coloured one, 
almost verging on a caricature ; but the character of 
the oily rascal is so excellently observed and so con- 
sistently carried out that an air of naturalness sur- 
rounds him even in his highest flights of successful 
imposture. That Mr. McNulty is gifted, not only 
with the Irish humour, but with the Irish pathos, 
is proved by his very sympathetic portrait of “ ould 
Paddy,” the wretched, half-witted old peasant whose 
tragic death is wrought by the malign influence of 
O'Ryan the patriot. There is a true and touching 
pathos in the lonely figure of Paddy which gives us 
reason to hope that this dramatic little story of Irish 
life and character may soon be followed by another 
from the same pen. 

“ A Deformed Idol” is a story that is not with- 
out merit, though it suffers from the disadvantage 
of being almost wholly without plot. A young 
author falls in love with a beautiful face, seen at 
a window opposite that of his own sitting-room. 
Eventually he makes the acquaintance of the owner 
of the face, and her father, and learns then that 
the lady, as the result of an accident, is a hopeless 
cripple. Being exceedingly fond of the young man, 
she explains to him that marriage, in her case, is 
an impossibility. This unpleasant fact does not 
prevent him from wishing to marry her, and he 
urges his suit. Thereupon the young lady and her 
father disappear. The remainder of the story is 
taken up with an account of the attempt which the 
hero makes to discover the whereabouts of his 
deformed idol, and of the danger he runs of being 
induced to marry a very charming young lady 
whose sister is the wife of his dearest friend. This 
young lady has wealth, beauty, and a boundless 
affection for the hero; but the latter has sworn to 
be true to his first and only love, and, resolutely 
putting aside the temptation offered to him, scours 
Europe in search of the missing girl. When, at 
last, he finds her, she is no longer a cripple, a 
marvellous Russian woman having restored to her 
the use of her limbs. So the two are married, and 
live happily ever after; and though the story is 
pleasant enough io tone, we incline to the opinion 
that they would have been just as happy if it had 
never been written. 

The author of “ Pharais” aptly describes her own 
work as “ this book of vision and dream.” Such, in 
sooth, is “ Pharais,” a vision rather than a story, 
into whose fanciful structure is wrought the passion, 
the pathos, and the highly-strung poetry of the 
Celtic temperament. This Gaelic romance teems 
with mysticism and the half-pagan fantasy of Celtic 
lore. It is the story of Alastair Macleod and his 
young wife Lora, upon whom, in their lonely home 
in the Outer Isles, a great joy and a great sorrow 
fall almost in the same moment. For Lora is about to 
become a mother, but with the knowledge of that 


joy there comes to her the knowledge that the curse | 


of hereditary madness has smitten her husband in 
his youth and strength. With his last gleam of 
reason, Alastair persuades her to seek death with 





him, and so keep the curse from touching their un- 
born infant. In the dreadful cave of the Sea- 
Woman they seek their doom, but are snatched 
from death by almost a miracle, and Lora’s child 
is prematurely born alive, but blind and sickly. 
And Alastair, now hopelessly insane, is wander- 
ing forlornly in remote haunts of the island, 
lost to all knowledge of wife or babe, One day 
Lora finds her distraught husband, and thenceforth 
they dwell together to the end of their brief span 
of life. Itis a sombre and tragical tale, told with 
great beauty of language and delicate poetry of 
imagination. Fiona Macleod possesses that gift of 
expression which lends charm to the simplest inci- 
dent ; and in this little story of Gaelic life there is 
a weird fascination, both in subject and treatment, 
that lifts “ Pharais" far above the ordinary level of 
modern fiction. A word of praise must be bestowed 
on the dainty get-up of the little volume. 

“Sir Joseph's Heir” is a lively and amusing little 
story, in which some improbability of plot is atoned 
for by the incessant animation and vigour of its 
writer. Captain Bray cannot lay claim to any great 
originality or force, but he certainly possesses the 
knack of carrying his readers along in that pleasant 
mood that asks merely to be entertained, and is not 
inconveniently critical of the author's methods. In 
“Sir Joseph’s Heir” the story is based on an 
eccentric will, the testator being one Sir Joseph 
Bellerby, who leaves his large fortune to his nephew, 
Humphrey Carnforth, hampered by the formidable 
condition that the legatee must marry within seventy- 
two hours of receiving the news of the testator’sdeath. 
The poor young man’s embarrassment is extreme, for 
he is singularly devoid of female acquaintances; and, 
moreover, has unluckily wasted several precious 
hours of the allotted seventy-two in rendering a 
service to an unknown young lady in peril. He 
flies up to London in search of a bride, and chances 
to travel with the identical fair stranger aforesaid. 
Rendered desperate by his pressing need of a spouse, 
he explains his predicament to Miss Gladys Rains- 
worth, and boldly claims her assistance in carry- 
ing out his uncle’s cruel condition. Gladys is a 
charming girl, to whom a mercenary marriage is 
naturally abhorrent; but she is only a penniless 
governess, with mother and sisters dependent 
upon her, and she succumbs to the tremendous 
temptation held out to her, becomes the merely 
nominal wife of rich Humphry Carnforth, and 
thus secures, by the sacrifice of her own freedom, 
immunity from poverty for her dear ones at home. 
Unfortunately, however, no sooner is the matri- 
monial knot tied between these precipitate young 
persons, than the defunct Sir Joseph appears on the 
scene to announce that his reported death in India 
was all a mistake, and that his nephew is no longer 
his heir, but is cut off with not much more than the 
proverbial shilling. Matters thus become rather 
more complicated than before for the hastily-wedded 
couple, and the author's utmost ingenuity is taxed 
to bring this crisis to a triumphant issue. The story 
is, it will be seen, farcical in the extreme; but it is 
told with unflagging spirit, and in a brisk, breezy 
style, which renders “ Sir Joseph’s Heir” a thoroughly 
readable little book. 





FRENCH LITERATURE IN SAMPLE. 

Setxect Specimens oF THE Great French WRITERS OF THE 17TH, 18TH, 
AND 197TH CENTURIES. Edited by G. Eugtne Fasnacht, late Assist- 
ant-Master in Westminster School. London: Macmillan, 

M. Fasnacat, who is the editor of Messrs. Macmillan’s series 

of foreign classics, claims for his new anthology of French 

literature the special feature that his selection is restricted to 
the “ great ” writers who tower head and shoulders above their 
contemporaries. He thinks, and justly, that the purpose of 
laying the solid foundations of an acquaintance with French 
literature will be better served by “a comparatively thorough 
treatment of the few representative men of each period than by 

a wilderness of names and dates, in plodding through which the 

student could not see the forest for the trees.” But does not 

M. Fasnacht claim a little too much when he says that in this 
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respect his book is “ distinguished from all anthologies hitherto 
published”? The same principle governs M. Bernardin’s 
admirable “ Morceanx Choisis de Classiques Fran¢ais,” which 
cover the same period—the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
However, M. Beroardin’s work is published not in England but 
in France, and consists of three volumes, not one; and on the 
whole M. Fasnacht’s compact volume of near six hundred pages 
may emphatically be pronounced a boon to English students of 
French. A second special feature on which its editor may be 
congratulated is the fact that the appreciations of the great 
writers and their masterpieces which accompany the selections 
have been chosen from the writings of eminent French critics, 
such as Sainte-Beuve, Taine, Vinet, ete., so that they form a 
small anthology of classics in themselves. Altogether, the 
volume has been most carefully and judiciously compiled. M. 
Fasnacht would do well in a second edition to supply what he 
has omitted in respect of several of the selections, namely, an 
exact reference to the works from which each is taken. 


COUNSEL TO GREECE. 

GREECE: Her PRESENT CONDITION AND RECENT PROGRESS. 

Samuelson. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co 
Mr. SAMUELSON, who has already written books on Roumania 
and Bulgaria and had visited Greece ten years ago, was recently 
invited in a friendly way by M. Tricoupis to revisit the country, 
and accordingly did so in December last. As, during his 
previous visit, he had written letters to a London daily paper, 
ie was supposed to have a financial mission, and was interviewed 
by representatives of various Athenian papers. To these he 
expounded at length his views on the situation and prospects of 
their country, giving them much information which must have 
come rather oddly from a foreigner to a native, as well as much 
mixed advice, mostly good, but some of it, from an economic and 
political point of view, more than questionable. What, for 
instance, can Greece possibly want with textile factories when 
she has to import all the power used, in the form of expensive 
English coal? We learn that the lot of the workers in them is not 
a happy one; and we are not surprised: in nascent industries, 
with solitary, struggling factories, it seldom is. Or why, except 
for repairs, should there be engineering works in the Pireus? Mr. 
Samuelson forgets that to bolster up nascent but unsuitable 
industries by high protective duties is the worst possible way of 
attempting to increase national wealth. We think, moreover, he 
should not have omitted to tell us something about the past 
history of the Copais reclamation scheme and its difficulties with 
the Government and the Bcotians of to-day. And we cannot 
agree with him in condemning Greek naval expenditure, when 
we consider the naval history of the modern kingdom, the extent 
of its coast-line, and the possibilities that may be open to her 
whenever the time comes to divide the Sick Man’s heritage. 
But in the main his advice is excellent. It may be summed up 
thus: “Avoid any foreign control of your finances; develop 
agriculture, manufactures” (but, we must say again, not by 
Protection), “and means of transit; make a Balkan Confedera- 
tion if you ean; avoid dependence on France or Russia ; and do 
your best to attract travellers from Western Europe.” There 
is a brief chapter on the art treasures of Athens, some pretty 
drawings of them, and an interesting, but even briefer, account 
of the present Premier, his sister, and his ménage. The work, 
though on the whole slight, is welcome as a discriminating 
statement of the situation and immediate prospects in Greece, at 


atime when few but Philhellenes have a good word for her 
action. 


By James 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Sourn AFrrica” is the new volume in the series known as 
“The Story of the Nations.” That series, like a good many 
others, consists of volumes good, bad, and indifferent; but the 
claims of the latest addition to it to a place with the best are 
not -— to question. Mr. George Theal, of Capetown, is an 
official of wide experience, who has devoted the leisure of many 
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_— to patient and persistent investigations concerning the 
istory and politics of South Africa. He has written a scholarly 
and elaborate “ History of South Africa,” in five volumes, ang 
based, to a large extent, on State papers; and it is not too mueh 
to say that that work takes rank as the standard book of references 
on the subject. No one is, in fact, better qualified to write 
about South Africa; and, therefore, it was a fortunate circum. 
stance that he was entrusted with the task of preparing the 
present monograph. It gives a clear, succinct, temperate, and 
admirably balanced account of affairs in South Africa under the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English; and it helps the reader 
to understand not merely the existing situation, but, to some 
extent, also the problems which await solution. Every stage of 
the European occupation of South Africa, from the Portuguese 
settlements at the beginning of the sixteenth century to the 
present time, are sketched in bold and impressive outline; and 
quite evident care has been taken in dealing with the claims— 
first of rival nationalities and afterwards of political parties, to 
avoid anything in the nature of prejudice. Our triumphs and 
defeats in South Africa, and the evolution through peace and 
war of the network of colonies and dependencies, are traced with 
ability and impartiality. The book bristles with facts, is well 
arranged, and is abreast of recent movements. At the present 
moment there is an opportunity for introducing civilisation into 
the heart of Africa, but this can only be successfully accomplished, 
Mr. Theal urges, by means of European settlements sufficiently 
strong to rule without danger of revolt, and willing at the same 
time to act with justice and kindness towards the native races, 
The value of this monograph is enhanced by a new map of South 
Africa in 1893, which shows clearly the extent and boundary- 
lines of British Bechuanaland, the British Protectorate to the 
north of it, and the British Chartered Company’s territory to 
the banks of the Zambesi, as well as the exact position and 
extent of the German Protectorate, the South African Republic, 
and other territories which are still in the formative stages in 
their development. Mr. Theal has also added a valuable chrono- 
logical table of events which gives the landmarks in the history 
of South Africa from the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope in 
1487 to the introduction last year of responsible government in 
Natal. 

Mr. Grenville Cole gives an attractive description of his 
recent cruise upon wheels over “The Gypsy Road,” which 
stretches from Cracow, in Poland, to Coblenz on the Rhine, a 
journey, roughly speaking, of a thousand miles. He says with 
truth that in the old days when our ancestors crossed Europe in 
a post-chaise or a rambling diligence, they did so with some 
show of gravity. They moved from place to place in leisurely 
fashion, and often halted by the wayside to make acquaintance 
with the people, or to give themselves time to appreciate the 
charm of the landscape. Writing at the very dawn of the 
railway era, Sydney Smith declared that the ioonetive had 
annihilated distance, and Mr. Cole, in these pages, contends that 
the age of steam has made us forget on the one hand the large- 
ness, and on the other the detail of the earth. We are whirled 
along by day and by night from city to city, and are flashed 
through village communities of which we know nothing. Already, 
however, a change is coming over the methods of travel, and the 
cyclist is traversing roads at home and abroad that have been 
Sen for more than half a century to all but farmers’ carts and 
market-waggons. Mr. Cole and his companion, mounted on 
tricycle and bicyele respectively, made their way to sleepy little 
towns and sequestered villages, and, travelling at the rate of 
about twenty-six miles a day, they were able to loiter when the 
mood was upon them. Shrewd observation and gay spirits are 
in the book; and often the snatches of the conversation with the 
peasantry, which are woven into the narrative, are racy of the 
soil and therefore diverting. The majority even of roving 
Englishmen know next to nothing about rural Hungary and 
Poland, for they lie off the beaten track, and are therefore 
searcely worth the attention, from the trade point of view, of 
Baedeker and his brethren. The travelling-chariot is a memory 
of the past, and it was never, at the best, within the reach of 
many ; but it is possible for those who possess muscle and enter- 

rise, and are not afraid sometimes to rough it, to enjoy—under 
ess luxurious but probably more health-giving conditions—a 
eruise upon wheels through Central Europe, and to such 
enthusiasts Mr. Cole’s book will prove of service. 

Local historians, especially when they write with painstaking 
and scholarly care, and with an appeal to ancient charters and 
other archives, place the whole community, to some modest 
extent, under obligation, since for the love of it they take up 2 
task which, in a busy and preoccupied age like the present, is 
for the most part neglected. r. Worsfold’s “ History of 
Haddlesey ” is an admirable example of antiquarian enthusiasm 
and patient research in a narrow but rich field. Haddlesey is 
a parish in the West Riding. not far from Selby, where William 
the Conqueror founded a noble abbey. The neighbourhood was 
once included in the vast forest of Sherwood, the scene of the 
exploits of Robin Hood and other bold outlaws. The name of 
the place is a corruption of Athelsey, which was compounded of 
Atheling, the name of the last Saxon prince, and “ ey,” Anglo- 
Saxon for river, and it is interesting to learn that there is a 
stream flowing through the parish which is still called the Ey- 
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It is not commonly known, outside Yorkshire at least, that the 
Knights Templars had one of their earliest and most important 
establishments within the boundaries of the parish, for Temple 
Hirst was founded before either Ribstane or Newsam. The 
founder of Temple Hirst was Ralph de Hastings, one of a famil 
whieh played a conspicuous part in the making of England. 
Henry de Hastings was one of the prisoners captured amongst 
the barons by Prince Edward at the battle of Evesham. Richard 
de Hastings was head of the Templars in London in the middle 
of the twelfth century, and was employed by Henry II. in 
yarious diplomatic missions abroad—amongst others, that of the 
betrothal of the French Princess Margaret to Prince Heury of 
England, an engagement that was made when both were infants 
“erying in the cradle.” It is interesting also to recall the fact 
that Richard Hastings was the confidential friend and adviser 
of Thomas & Becket. “ During the disputes between Thomas a 
Becket and the King the Archbishop withdrew from the Council 
Chamber, where all his brethren were assembled, and went to 
consult with Richard de Hastings, Prior of the Temple, who 
threw himself on his knees before him, and with many tears 
besought him to give his adherence to the statutes of the Council 
of Clarendon.” After his battle of Bannockburn, Edward II. 
remained in retreat for more than three weeks at Haddlesey, 
and the place has other historical associations of scarcely less 
interest, over which, however, it is here impossible to linger. 
Closely interwoven with the history of the parish, especially 
under the Tudors and Stuarts, are the annals of the Darcys, the 
Stapletons, and the Fitzwilliams. 

Two volumes of sermons—both belonging to the series 
known as “The Gospel and the Age ”—have just reached us, 
and vall at least for passing remark. The one consists of sermons 
preached in the Temple Church by the Rev. S. A. Alexander ; 
the other, “ The Comrade-Christ,” is the outcome of the Rev. 
W. J. Dawson’s ministry at Highbury Congregational Church. 
The two volumes therefore represent not only the younger 
voices of Church and Dissent, but the City and the suburbs. 
They are ambitious in structure and rhetorical in expression, 
and in each case more is attempted than achieved. Yet Mr. 
Alexander, though often inconclusive, displays moral vision, 
and stands in a manly attitude towards the questions of the day ; 
whilst Mr. Dawson—in spite of a tendency to beat the air in 
flimsy though florid declamation—has ideas, and the courage of 
them, as well as a conspicuous gift of utterance. Neither 
volume, however, is senna for high thinking, though both 
escape the platitudes of commonplace pulpit-talk. 

Amongst recent school-books which we have received, passing 
appreciation is due to Mr. Brownrigg’s edition of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Book I., and Mr. Allcroft’s Juvenal—Satires, L., LII., 
IV. In both cases the text is accompanied by a sound and 
excellent introduction and copious grammatical and other notes. 
Mr. Alleroft has also written a manual of the “ History of 
Greece, 371—323 B.c.,” which describes—as far as that is 
possible in less than two hundred pages—the Theban Supremacy, 
the reigns of Philip and Alexander, and the Conquest of the 
East. The works of Demosthenes, Plato, and Aristotle are 
admirably indicated in this scholarly little volume. “ Lessons 
in our Laws,” Part IL, like its predecessor, is concerned with 
some of the foundations on which the British Constitution is 
built. This instalment of Mr. Lester’s exposition deseribes—for 
the benefit, presumably, of young readers—how crime is 
punished in England, the manner in which our towns and 
villages rule their affairs, and the way in which the law asserts 
its supremacy in private life. If the coming generation of 
citizens lack patriotism and intelligence, it will scarcely be 
because the wisdom which is profitable to direct was denied it 
in the formative and impressionable years of life. 
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